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THE NEW PLAN FOR INDIA.—II 


THE DISCUSSIONS IN NEW DELHI 


The following are the main developments in the consultations in Delhi 
on the British proposals since the statement by Sir Stafford Cripps sum- 
marized in the Bulletin of April 4 last. 

On March 30 Sir Stafford Cripps broadcast a message to the Indian 
people emphasizing that “the British Government and the British 
people desire the Indian peoples to have full self-government, with a 
Constitution as free in every respect as our own in Great Britain, or as 
any of the great Dominion members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. The principle on which the new proposals was based was that 
“the new Constitution should be framed by the elected representatives 
of the Indian peoples themselves’’. 

The British people were determined to do their utmost for the 
defence of India, and hoped for the full co-operation of the Indian 
peoples. The task of organizing India’s resources must be the respon- 
sibility of the Government of India with the co-operation of the Indian 
peoples, and until the end of the war, when the new Constitution would 
be drafted, the defence of India must remain a question to be dealt 
with by the Commander-in-Chief under the British War Cabinet. An 
Indian representative was invited, however, to be appointed to the 
War Cabinet and to the Pacific Council of the United Nations, in order 
that India might have a full voice in the control of strategy, and 
India would send a representative to the peace conference after the war. 

Immediately after the war a Constitution-making body would be set 
up consisting of elected representatives from British India, and from 
the Indian States, if they wished to become part of the new Union, 
with the object of “framing a single Constitution for the whole of 
India”. ‘‘We hope and expect’’, he said, ‘‘to see an Indian Union 
strong and united because it is grounded upon the free consent of all its 
peoples.”” “‘But it is not for us Britishers to dictate to you, the Indian 
peoples... . We are now giving the lead that has been asked for, and 
it is in the hands of the Indians only whether they will accept that 
lead and so attain their own freedom. If they fail to accept this oppor- 
tunity, the responsibility for that failure must rest with them.” 

With regard to the minority communities, he said that ‘in view of 
the undertakings given to these minorities by H.M. Government in the 
past, we propose that in the treaty which, under the draft declaration, 
will be concluded between H.M. Government and the Constitution- 
making body, the new Indian Union should undertake to protect the 
rights of these minorities”’. 

Sir Stafford ended his message by warning India of the danger in 
which she stood from Japan; he said that Britain would stand by her 
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duty of giving India every possible protection, and that he was con. 
vinced that the forces of Russia, the U.S.A., China, and Great Britain 
together would defeat the Axis Powers. ‘Let us enter upon the primary 
task of the defence of India’’, he said, ‘in the now sure knowledge that 
when we emerge from the fire and travail of war, it will be to builda free 
India upon foundations wrought by the Indian peoples themselves, and 
to forge a long, lasting, and free friendship between our two peoples”, 

The same evening Sir Stafford again saw Pandit Nehru, who was 
reported, in explaining the Congress attitude, to have stated that: “We 
are prepared, as free men and for a free country, to collaborate with 
Britain for defence purposes.’’ The next day, March 31, Sir Stafford 
was understood to have informed party leaders that the Viceroy was 
willing to appoint an Indian member for co-ordination of defence to 
his Executive Council. At a press conference, however, he said that the 
general Indian demand for responsibility for defence would not be con- 
ceded. Inreply to a question whether the status of the proposed Indian 
representative at the Pacific War Council in Washington would be the 
same as that of the Dominion representatives he said he could not bind 
Washington to accept that, but he would personally suggest it. 

He reiterated that British commercial safeguards would not be a 
condition of any Constitution, and also made it clear that no separate 
union of the Indian States by themselves was contemplated. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTIES 

On April 1 the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha sent 
Sir Stafford a memorandum announcing its decision to reject the British 
proposals, since it considered it could not be a party “‘to any proposal 
which involves political partition of India in any shape or form’’. The 
demand of the Mahasabha was “that India should immediately be 
declared to be an independent nation with free and equal status in an 
Indo-British Commonwealth”, and the proposal for an interim period 
during the war before such independence was established, and, parti- 
cularly, the proposal regarding defence were unacceptable. 

The Sikh All-Parties Committee also announced its rejection of the 
scheme, declaring that the provision for separation of the provinces and 
the constitution of Pakistan “‘lamentably betrayed’”’ the Sikh com- 
munity, and that it would “‘resist by all possible means the separation 
of the Punjab from the All-India Union’. 

Finally, Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar issued a statement 
declaring: ‘We think that if a satisfactory formula could be devised in 
respect of the Defence Portfolio, the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps might 
still succeed.” They regarded the failure of the plan as likely to produce 
feelings of disappointment, frustration, and antagonism which would 
be disastrous in such an hour of crisis. 

On April 2 the Congress Party’s reply to the plar was handed to Sir 
Stafford, who announced that he would stay in India for another week. 
The reply indicated that the Party objected to the proposals mainly 
because of (1) the refusal to transfer the Defence Portfolio to Indian 
hands, (2) the impairment of national unity implied in the proposal 
giving a province the right to secede from the Indian Union, and (3) the 
fact that the States would be represented in the Constituent Assembly 
by “palace nominees’’, and not by subjects of the States. 
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Qn April 7 Sir Stafford handed to the Congress Party leaders 
the British Government's reply to their counter-proposals. It was not 
published, but was understood to contain an offer for the appointment 
of an Indian Defence Minister to the Executive Council, but with 
certain limitations. The same day the Council of the Liberal Federation 
of India issued a statement on the plan. This described the main 
objection to it as being the provision allowing the provinces freedom to 
secede from the Union if they wished, since ‘‘the creation of more than 
one Federal Union in India, each having its own separate army, might 
result, in certain conceivable circumstances, in conflict between them’’. 
It also maintained that the peoples of the Indian States should be given 
a voice in the selection of State representatives on the proposed Con- 
stitution-making body, and that an Indian should be appointed as 
Defence Member of the Executive Council. 

On April 3 Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative, arrived in Delhi, and no time was lost in bringing him 
into contact with General Wavell, as well as with Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Pandit Nehru. General Wavell had a discussion with both Pandit 
Nehru and Maulana Azad the next day, while between then and April 
9 Col. Johnson had no less than 7 meetings with the Pandit. 


THE MosLEM LEAGUE 

Further moves by the principal parties were: a declaration by Mr. 
Jinnah, on April 4, at an open session of the Moslem League, that the 
Moslems were disappointed that “‘the entity and integrity of the 
Moslem nation have not been expressly recognized”’ in the British plan. 
Pakistan should be recognized in unequivocal terms, otherwise the 
Moslems in Bengal and the Punjab would be “tied to the chariot 
wheels of Hindudom’’. He went so far as to say that “‘our firm determi- 
nation and our only goal is one—Pakistan. It is not a question of their 
giving it; we will take it’’. 

India’s problem, he said, was international within the sub-con- 
tinent, and the cultural, social, political, and economic differences 
were so fundamental that they could not be concealed. The territorial 
entities of the provinces were mere accidents of British policy and 
administrative divisions. 


THE INDIAN MODERATES 

On April 5 a memorandum was published signed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and by Mr. Jayakar, the representative of the Non-Party 
Group. It suggested certain amendments to the British plan, 
including one that a 65 per cent majority should be required for any 
decision by the Provincial Legislatures either to join or to refrain from 
joining the Union; another, that plebiscites should not be held for fear 
of disaffection; and a third, that popular forms of government should 
be restored in the provinces. It stressed the need for the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Defence Member to the Executive Council, ‘as 
otherwise the declaration, whatever its other merits, will fail to 
achieve the object it is intended to serve’. 


THE HinpuU MAHASABHA 
The Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement 
of their views on April 7. In a telegram to President Roosevelt Dr. 
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Moonje maintained that both British and American comments on the 
plan lacked a realistic appreciation of the Indian political situation, for 
the provision for the possible division of India would create “‘severa| 
Ulsters and in consequence, constant communal strife and even ciyj] 
war ... thus bringing about a mutually warring Balkanization 
of the country’’. The British plan was bound “‘to prevent the develop- 
ment of complete national oneness and unity’’, which had always been 
the Indian Nationalists’ goal. He also declared that it was “historically 
and culturally untrue to imply that India was not, and is not, one 
single nation’’, and accordingly the Hindu Mahasabha had a funda- 
mental objection to the part of the British scheme which provided for 
secession from the Union on the part of individual provinces. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE 

On the question of defence, the position regarding transfer to 
Indian control was understood to be as follows: on the British side a 
plan was put forward for the division of defence functions between an 
Indian Defence Member and the Commander-in-Chief. Among the 
functions offered to be transferred were defence co-ordination, non- 
technical military schools, etc. The C.-in-C. was to retain complete 
control in the strategic and operational spheres. 

The Congress Party were believed to have expressed general willing- 
ness to arrive at a workable understanding for the duration of the war, 
provided that when it ended the powers and functions of the C.-in-C. 
should pass to the Defence Minister. To this the reply was understood 
to be that complete transfer must await the formation of the future 
Indian Union envisaged by the British declaration; but to this Congress 
refused to agree. 


The attitude of the other parties to the constitutional parts of the 
British declaration brought to light the mutually contradictory 
character of their policies. The Moslem League regarded the secession 
clause as inadequate, but agreed that it might constitute the thin ead 
of the wedge needed to split the country into separate nations, and so 
make Pakistan possible, but it was very conscious of the fact that all 
that was yielded to the Moslems in this matter was strenuously 
opposed by every Hindu political organization. In fact, the Congress 
Party, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikhs, and the non-party representa- 
tives all protested against the secession clause, though, in view of the 
mild form in which the Pakistan theory was expressed in it, only the 
Mahasabha and the Sikhs took up a definite stand of active opposition. 
The Mahasabha announced an anti-Pakistan day in protest. 

Pandit Nehru made a speech to a mass rally in Delhi on April 8 
attended by over 30,000 people. In this he declared that an enslaved 
India could not help in the fight of the democracies against aggression 
until she was freed from the shackles of foreign domination. A 
declaration of India’s future status had little value, he said, since the 
future was so uncertain. 


REJECTION OF THE PROPOSALS 
On April 10 the rejection by the Congress Working Committee of 
the British proposals was announced, and a long letter handed to Sir 
Stafford Cripps set out the arguments and considerations which caused 
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the Committee to reach this decision, which, it was explained, was a 
unanimous one. The letter declared that the Congress was prepared to 
come in to take office if the Government at the centre was a truly 
national Government with Cabinet responsibility, and not merely an 
extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The Congress also 
demanded the virtual withdrawal of the Secretary of State’s control, 
and an undertaking that where the majority of the members of the 
Cabinet agreed the Viceroy should not exercise his veto. 

On April 11 Sir Stafford Cripps broadcast a statement to the Indian 
people, and on the same day the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee and correspondence between Dr. Azad and Sir Stafford Cripps 
was published. 

THE CONGRESS RESOLUTION 

The Congress resolution pointed out that the essential condition 
to enable the people of India to line themselves with the progressive 
forces of the world was the freedom of India, and the Committee, 
while recognizing that self-determination for the people of India was 
accepted in principle “in that uncertain future’’, regretted that it was 
‘fettered and circumscribed’’, and that provisions had been introduced 
which gravely imperilled the development of a free and united national 
Government. Even the Constitution-making body was so constituted 
that the people’s right of self-determination was vitiated by the 
introduction of non-representative elements. 

The Committee recognized that future independence might be 
implicit in the proposals, but the accompanying restrictions were such 
that real freedom might well become an illusion. The complete ignoring 
of 90 million people in the Indian States, and “‘their treatment as 
commodities at the disposal of their rulers’ was “‘a negation both of 
democracy and self-determination’”’. While the representation of an 
Indian State in the Constitution-making body was fixed on a popula- 
tion basis, the people of the State had no voice in choosing those 
representatives. Such States might “in many ways become barriers 
to the growth of Indian freedom, enclaves where foreign authority still 
prevails, and where the possibility of maintaining foreign armed 
forces has been stated to be a likely. contingency and a perpetual 
menace to the freedom of the people of the States as well as by the rest 
of India. The acceptance beforehand of the novel principle of non- 
accession for a province is also a severe blow to the conception of 
Indian unity’. 

The resolution continued: ‘““The Committee cannot think in terms of 
compelling the people of any territorial unit to remain in an Indian 
Union against their declared and established will. While recognizing 
this principle, the Committee feel that every effort should be made to 
create conditions which would help the different units in developing 
acommon and co-operative national life. Each territorial unit should 
have the fullest possible autonomy within the union consistently 
with a strong national State. 

“The proposal now made on the part of the British War Cabinet 
encourages and will lead to attempts at separation at the very inception 
of the union, and thus create great friction just when. the utmost 
co-operation and goodwill are most needed. This proposal has been 
presumably made to meet the communal demand, but it will have other 
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consequences also, and lead to the formation of politically reactionary 
and obscurantist groups among the different communities and create 
trouble and divert public attention from the vital issues before the 
country. 

“It is manifest that the present Government of India as well as its 
provincial agencies are lacking in competeace and are incapable of 
shouldering the burden of India’s defence. It is only the people of 
India through their popular representatives who may shoulder this 
burden worthily, but that can only be done by present freedom and 
full responsibility being cast upon them. The Committee are, therefore, 
unable to accept the proposals put forward on behalf of the British 
War Cabinet.”’ 


THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH Dr. AZAD 

Dr. Azad’s first letter to Sir Stafford Cripps aimed at elucidating the 
resolution, and said that “On general principles the National Govern- 
ment would control defence through a Defence Minister and the 
Commander-in-Chief would control the armed forces and have full 
latitude in carrying out operations connected with the war. An 
Indian National Government should have normally functioned in 
this way. 

“With a view to arriving at a settlement we were prepared to accept 
certain limitations on the normal powers of the Defence Minister. ... 
We accepted also that the higher strategy of the war should be con- 
trolled by the War Cabinet in London, which would have an Indian 
member. There was no question of our interfering with the technical 
and operational side.”’ 

Going on to refer to the different formulae suggested for defence he 
said the wording of a formula was a minor matter, but behind that 
wording lay certain ideas, and ‘‘we were surprised to find that during 
the past few days we have been proceeding on wrong assumptions”. 
When they asked for illustrative lists of subjects for the two depart- 
ments Sir Stafford had referred them to the old list, adding that certain 
residuary subjects might be added to it, but actually there was not 
likely to be any such subject; thus “you said substantially that there was 
no change between the old list and any new one that might be pre- 
pared’. He went on: 

“The Government could not be called a new Government, except 
vaguely and inaccurately, nor could it function as a National Govern- 
ment. It would just be the Viceroy and his Executive Council, with the 
Viceroy having all his old powers. ‘We did not ask for any legal 
changes, but we did ask for definite assurances and conventions which 
would indicate that the new Government would function as a free 
Government, the members of which would act as members of the 
Cabinet in a constitutional Government. With regard to the conduct 
of the war and its connected activities, the Commander-in-Chief would 
have freedom and he would also act as War Minister. 

“We were informed that nothing could be said at this stage, even 
vaguely or generally, about the conventions that should govern the new 
Government and the Viceroy. This was a matter in the Viceroy’s sole 
discretion, and at a later stage it could be discussed directly wiih the 
Viceroy. The picture, therefore, placed before us was not essentially 
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jifierent from the old one. ... The continuation of the India Office, 
which has been a symbol of evil to us, would have confirmed this 
picture. 

* They were anxious, he said, to face and overcome the peril threatening 
India, but they could not undertake the responsibilities when they were 
not given the freedom and power to shoulder them effectively. They 
wanted to inform him, however, that they were prepared to assume 
responsibility ““provided a truly National Government is formed. . .. 
The National Government must be a Cabinet Government with full 
power, and must not merely be a continuation of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council”. He ended by stressing that these suggestions were 
“not ours, but may be considered to be the unanimous demand of the 
Indian people’. They were agreeable to a postponement of the issue 
of Constitutional changes so that the largest possible measure of unity 
might be achieved in the present crisis for the defence of India. 





Sir Stafford Cripps, in reply, said the points covered by the original 
resolution of the Working Committee were clearly not the reason for 
Dr. Azad’s decision. He then enumerated the large number of port- 
folios relating to defence (Home ‘Dept., Police, Communications, 
Transport, Finance, including all war finance, Supply Propaganda, 
Civil Defence, etc.) which would be put in the hands of representa- 
tive Indians as Members of the Executive Council, and pointed out that 
nothing further could have been done by way of giving responsibility 
to Indian Members without jeopardizing the immediate defence of 
India under the C.-in-C. He went on: 

“The real substance of your refusal to take part in a National 
Government is that the form of government suggested is not such as 
would enable you to rally the Indian people as you desire. 

“You make two suggestions: First, that the Constitution might now 
be changed. In this respect I would point out that you made this 
suggestion for the first time last night, nearly three weeks after you 
had received the proposals, and I would further remark that every 
other representative with whom I have discussed this view has accepted 
the practical impossibility of any such legislative change in the middle 
of the war and at such a moment as the present. 

“Second, you suggest a ‘truly National Government’ should be 

formed which must be a ‘Cabinet Government with full power’. With- 
out constitutional changes of the most complicated character and on 
a very large scale, this would be impossible, as you realize. Were 
such a system to be introduced by convention under existing circum- 
stances, a nominated Cabinet (nominated, presumably, by major 
political organizations) would be responsible to no one but itself; could 
not be removed, and would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship 
of the majority. 
“This suggestion would be rejected by all the minorities in India, 
since it would subject them all to a permanent autocratic majority in 
the cabinet. Nor would it be consistent with the pledges already given 
by his Majesty’s Government to protect the rights of these minorities. 
Ina country such as India, where communal divisions are still so deep, 
an irresponsible majority Government of this kind is not possible. 

“Apart from this, however, until such time as the Indian peoples 

B 
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frame their new Constitution, his Majesty’s Government must continy 
to carry out its duties to those large sections of the Indian people ty 
whom it has given its pledges.”” The proposals went as far as possible 
short of a complete change of the Constitution. 


Dr. Azad’s reply to this began by declaring that they were “‘con- 
vinced that if the British Government had not pursued a policy of 
encouraging disruption, all of us, to whatever party or group we 
belonged, would have been able to come together and find a common 
line of action’. He then pointed out that, as to defence, Sir Stafford 
had not given an illustrative list of the functions of the Defence Minister 
as requested, but had referred them to the previous list, “which, as 
you know, we have been wholly unable to accept’. The British 
Government’s view seemed to be based on an utter lack of confidence: 
in the Indian people and on withholding real power from them. 

He went on to describe as “‘hardly correct’’ Sir Stafford’s statement 
that Congress for the first time after 3 weeks had suggested a change in 
the Constitution. In the course of his talk reference was made to it, but 
it was true they had laid no emphasis on it, as they did not want to 
introduce new issues. But it was not true that Congress had agreed that 
no Constitutional changes could be made during the war. 

The last part of Sir Stafford’s letter had, he said, “especially sur- 
prised and pained us’’, and it seemed there had been a progressive 
deterioration in the British Government’s attitude. What they were 
told in their first discussions was now denied or explained away. “You 
told me then’’, he declared, “‘that there would be a National Govern- 
ment which would function as a Cabinet, and that the position of the 
Viceroy would be analogous to that of the King in England vis-é-vis 
his Cabinet. Regarding the India Office, you told me you were surprised 
no one had so far mentioned this important matter and that the 
practical course was to have the India Office attached or incorporated 
with the Dominions Office. 

“You have put forward an argument in your letter which at no time 
during our talk was mentioned by you. You refer to an ‘absolute 
dictatorship majority’. It is astonishing that such a statement should 
be made in this connection and at this stage. This difficulty is inherent 
in any scheme for a mixed Cabinet formed to meet an emergency. Had 
you raised this question we would have discussed it and found a 
satisfactory solution. 

“How the Cabinet should be formed and should function was 
question which might have been considered after the main question 
had been decided—the extent of the power which the British Govern- 
ment would give up to the Indian people. You have raised this matter 
for the first time and tried most unjustifiably to sidetrack the real issue. 

“Unhappily, even in this grave hour of peril, the British Government 
is unable to give up its wrecking policy. We are Griven to the conclusion 
that it attaches more importance to its ruling India as long as it cat 
and promoting discord and disruption here with that end in view than 
to the effective defence of India against the aggression and invasion 
that hang over us. To us and to all Indians the dominant consideration 
is the defence and safety of India, and it is by that test that we 
judge.” 
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REPLY OF THE MOSLEM LEAGUE 

fhe reply of the Moslem League was also handed to Sir Stafford 
Cripps on April 11. It stated that: 

“The right of non-accession to the Union as contemplated in the draft 
leclaration has been conceded .presumably in response to insistent 
demands by the Mussulmans for the partition of India, but the methods 
of procedure laid down are such as to negative the professed object, for 
in the draft proposals the right of non-accession has been given to 
existing provinces which have been formed from time to time for 
administrative convenience and on no logical basis. 

“Mussulmans cannot be satisfied with such a declaration on a vital 

question affecting their future destiny, and demand a clear and precise 
pronouncement on the subject... . 
“The Committee point out that the position of the League has been, 
ind is, that unless the principle of the Pakistan scheme embodied in 
its Lahore resolution of March, 1940 is unequivocally accepted and the 
right of Mussulmans to self-determination conceded by means of 
machinery which will reflect the true verdict of Muslim India, it is not 
possible for the Moslem League to accept any proposal or scheme 
regarding the future.”’ 

As to the interim arrangement, there was no definite proposal, 
except the statement that the Government invited the immediate 
participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth, and of 
the United Nations, and the League were unable to express an opinion 
until the complete picture was available. The League recalled that 
Sir Stafiord Cripps had stated in a letter to Mr. Jinnah that a province 
should reach the decision whether or not to stand out of the union by 
a vote in the Legislative Assembly, and it pointed out that in the 
provinces where Moslems were in a majority, they were in a minority 
in the Legislative Assemblies. Therefore ‘‘a decision under such 
circumstances cannot be a true criterion for ascertaining the real 
opinion of the Moslems in those provinces”. 

As to the suggested plebiscite in these provinces, the procedure was 
that reference should be made to the whole adult population and not to 
Moslems alone “which is to deny them the inherent right of self- 
determination’. 


BROADCAST BY SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 

On April 11 Sir Stafford Cripps broadcast a statement to the Indian 
people in which he said that the British War Cabinet, in sending him 
with new constitutional proposals, had realized that Indian opinion, 
though united in a desire for full self-government, was widely disunited 
as to the methods by which it should be attained. Congress, since 
the outbreak of war, had repeatedly demanded two essentials as a 
basis for its support of the Allied war effort; first, a declaration of 
Indian independence; and second, a Constituent Assembly to frame a 
new and free Indian Constitution. Both these demands found their 
place in the draft declaration, and its central feature was full and free 
self-government for India. But the British Government had insisted 
that it must be left to the Indian communities to agree among them- 
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selves as to the methods by which this should be attained, and, }, 
continued “‘some day, somehow, the great communities and parties jy 
India will have to agree upon a method of framing their new Constity. 
tion’. It had been said that this laying of responsibility on the Indian 
peoples themselves was only a device by which Great Britain might 
indefinitely retain its control over India, but the British Governmen; 
had ‘“‘put out a clear plan which would avoid all possibility of Indiap 
self-government being held up by the view of some large section or 
community, but they left it open for Indian leaders to agree upon an 
alternative method if they wished’. The British War Cabinet was 
rather in the position of an arbitrator, and it could not, “without 
denying the very freedom which it was offering, impose a form of 
government upon the Indian peoples which they did not themselves 
freely choose’. 

The demand had been made that the defence of India should be 
placed in Indian hands, but Sir Stafford explained that this would 
mean “a long and difficult reorganization of the whole defence secre. 
tariat—an unscrambling of eggs scrambled many years ago’’, which 
would be impossible in the present crisis. The British Government 
had, therefore, offered to create a new War Department to take over 
the Governmental relations of the C.-in-C.’s general headquarters 
and the naval and air headquarters, and which would be in his charge 
as War Member, leaving the rest of defence to an Indian Defence 
Member; Congress, however, had refused this offer. 

But this was not the real cause of the breakdown of negotiaticns. 
Congress had stated in their final letter that the form of government 
for the interim war period was not acceptable, and that they demanded 
an immediate change of constitution, which was wholly impracticable 
while war was proceeding, and the establishment of a “true national 
Government with a Cabinet of Indian leaders, untrammelled by any 
control by the Viceroy or the British Cabinet’’, the establishment of 
which would completely contradict all British pledges to the minorities. 
“Realize what this means,”’ he said. ‘‘Government for an indefinite 
period by a set of persons nominated by Indian parties responsible t 
no Legislature or electorate, incapable of being changed, and the 
majority of whom would be in a position to dominate large minorities. 
“No Constitution and no convention will work,” he continued 
“unless those who lead the people will come together with a common 
determination to make it work. Had the Congress leaders felt them- 
selves able to join with other leaders who were willing, then indeed 
a great work ought to have been accomplished.” 

The British Government’s effort had been genuine, and no responsible 
Indian could question the sincerity of their purpose: complete freedom 
for India. How that purpose might be best effected could be a matter 
for discussion, but it was certain that it could not be achieved by 4 
fresh conquest of India by a Power such as Japan. India was being 
driven, by the aggression of Japan, into the front line of defence. He 
ended by paying tribute to the effort of the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
of China, and of Britain for the finai victory of the United Nations, and 
maintained that “towards that victory India can and must play her 
part”’. 
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The Constitutional Development of India, 1917-42 


The following ts a brief chronological summary of the chief consti- 
jtional development since 1917, sncluding an outline of the more 
important proposals made during the period. 

1917, Aug. 20.—STATEMENT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS by the 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu:! “The policy of his 
Majesty's Government, with which the Government of India are in 
complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration and the gradual development of 
slf-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.... I would add that progress in this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages. . . .’ 

1918, April. 22—REPORT ON INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
issued by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, and the 
Viceroy of India proposing? “as far as possible complete popular 
control in local bodies, and the largest possible independence for them 
of outside control. The Provinces are the domain in which the earlier 
steps towards the progressive realization of responsible government 
should be taken. Some measure of responsibility should be given 
at once, and our aim is to give complete responsibility as soon as 
conditions permit. This involves at once giving them the largest 
measure of independence ...of the Government of India compatible 
with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities. . . . 
The Government of India to remain responsible to Parliament, 
and, saving such responsibility, its authority in essential matters 
must remain indisputable, pending experience of the effect of 
the changes now to be introduced in the provinces... the Indian 
Legislative Council to be enlarged, made more representative, and its 
opportunities of influencing Government increased ...as the changes 
take effect, the control of Parliament and the Secretary of State over 
the control of Provincial Government must be relaxed”’. 


1919, Nov. 17.—Report of Joint Committee of both Houses of 
‘arliament® (Selborne Report) amplified and simplified the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. 


1919, Dec. 23.—GOVERNMENT OF INpIA ACT received Royal Assent. 
Its main provisions were: (1) A central Legislature, consisting of the 
Governor-General and two Chambers, the Council of State and the 
Assembly, with a majority of elected members in each. The Governor- 
General may override the Chambers if they refuse to pass legislation, 
and may also secure that a Bill shall pass by ‘‘certifying’’ it as essential. 
2) Eight provincial legislative Councils (later nine), 70 per cent of 
vhose members (60 in Burma) are “popularly elected’’ and the rest 
‘hominated’’. (3) Defence, foreign affairs, communications, currency, 
ustoms, industrial legislation are among the subjects reserved for 

ie Centre. (4) Local self-government, roads, water supplies, and 


public works (with a few exceptions), medical and health services 


ducation, land revenue, law and order, and justice are the prov incial 
phere. (5) The provincial subjects were divided into Reserved and 


nsard, Vol. 97, Col. 1695. See also Bulletin, 19 June, 1930. 
Ma ort on Constitutional Reform, 1918, Cmd. 9109. 3 Cmd. 203 of 1919 
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Transferred subjects—the former including law and order, finance 
land revenue; the latter mainly the ‘‘nation-building”’ services— 
education, etc. Reserved subjects still under “official’’ control by 
“Members of Council’ appointed from the Civil Service; while the 
transferred subjects are looked after by Ministers. (6) Separate 
electorates for the Mohammedans, the Sikhs in the Punjab, and some 
others, to secure that they shall be adequately represented. (7) 4 
Royal Commission to be set up at the end of 10 years, to inquire “‘into 
the working of the system of government, the growth of education, and 
the development of representative institutions in British India” and 
to report ‘‘as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish 
the principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government then existing therein.. .. 
(8) A Chamber of Princes was set up to deliberate upon matters of 
common interest to the Indian States. 

1920, Nov.—First elections for Provincial Councils, Legislative 
Assembly, and Council of State held. Boycotted by Swaraj Party. 

1921, Jan.-Feb.—Opening of Indian Legislative Assembly, Chamber 
of Princes, and Provincial Legislative Councils in Madras, Benga 
and Bombay. 

1923, Sept.—Swaraj Party, under the leadership of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Mr. C. R. Das, took part in elections to the second Legis| 
tives, securing 45 seats. 

1924, Dec. 3.—Sir Alexander Muddiman’s Commission of Enquiry 
presented majority and minority reports on the working of the Act 
the majority finding that dyarchy had not had a fair trial, and on\ 
some form of dualism could afford the necessary training towards the 
responsible government and at the same time safeguard the conditions 
upon which government depends. The Minority report held that 
dyarchy had broken down and that steps should be taken at once t 
establish a new Constitution. 

1926, March.—The Congress Party “‘walked out’’ of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

1926, April.—Lord Irwin became Viceroy at the conclusion of Lord 
Reading’s term of office. 

1927, Nov. 25.—-STATUTORY COMMISSION set up under the chairman 
ship of Sir John Simon. 

1928.—The. Legislative Assembly refused to co-operate with th 
Statutory Commission, but the Council of State nominated thr 
members. 

1928, Sept.—Indian Central Committee of members of Council | 
State and Legislative Assembly appointed by Viceroy to work with 
the Statutory Commission. 

- 1928, Dec.—At the Congress meeting in Calcutta Mr. Gand 
returned to the leadership of the party. 

1929, Feb.—Report of States Enquiry Committee (Butler Com 
mittee)* on relations between (i) the Paramount Power and th 
States; (ii) the financial and economic relations between British [nd 
and the States. These proposals in effect (i) put the Princes under ti 

1Cmd. 2360 of 1925. 2Cmd. 3451 of 1939. 
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direct protection of the Viceroy; and, to give them the power of States 
if ever they came into conflict with the Government of British India; 
ii) suggested that they should not be transferred without their own 
agreement to any new relation with British India. 


1929, March.—The Indian All-Parties Congress adopted the Report 
of a Committee set up to determine the principles of a Constitution 
for India to the effect that: “‘India shall have the same constitutional 
status .. . aS the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the 
[rish Free State, with a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
the peace, order, and good government of India, and an executive 
responsible to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known as 
he Commonwealth of India.”’ 

1929, Sept. 10.—Report of Indian Central Committee, presented to 
Viceroy, declared that dyarchy had exhausted its power for good, and 
demanded fundamental changes in the present system of government, 
since no safe half-way house could exist in the Provinces between 
lyarchy and full responsibility. 


1929, Oct. 31.—Declaration by the Government of India that 
Dominion Status was the natural issue of Indian constitutional progress. 


i930, March.—Civil Disobedience campaign launched by Congress. 

1930, May.—REPORT OF THE STATUTORY COMMISSION! (Simon 
Report) recommended a new Federal Constitution which should 

contain within itself provisions for its own development, and safe- 
guards for the maintenance and efficiency of government while India was 
on the road to self-government”’. 

In the Provinces dyarchy should be abolished and replaced by a 
unitary Cabinet responsible to the Legislature: the Governor to have 
full powers of intervention in the event of a breakdown: the franchise 
to be widened, Communal electorates to be retained with special 
provision for various minorities. 

In the Centre there should be a Federal Assembly, with the repre- 
sentation of provinces and other areas of British India in proportion 
to population. 

The Defence of India must be an imperial and not an Indian 
responsibility. 

For the Indian States there should be a Council of Greater India 
in which representatives of the States would sit with those of British 
India and have consultative and deliberative functions in regard to 
a scheduled list of matters of common concern. 

1930, Nov. 12.—OPENING OF INDIA ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
in London: Delegates attending represented every group in British 
India except Congress, and also the Indian States. 

1931, Jan. 19.—DECLARATION OF PoLicy by H.M.G.? accepted 
the principle of responsible federal government subject to cer- 
tain reservations and safcguards through a transitory period: the 
Central Government to be a federation of all India, embracing the 
Indian States and British India in bi-cameral legislature, to have 

1Cmd. 3568, 3569, 3572 of 1930. See also Bulletin, 3 July, 1930. 
? Cmd. 3773 of 1931. 
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authority over the States, limited by agreements made by them on 
entering the federation. The principle of the responsibility of the 
Executive to the Legislature was recognized, but defence and externa! 
affairs must be reserved to the Governor-General, and he must have 
special powers to secure in exceptional circumstances the preservation 
of tranquillity and the maintenance of rights provided by statute for 
public services and minorities: Provincial Ministries to be composed o{ 
members of the Legislature, responsible to it, the authority of Federal 
Government limited to federal subjects. 

Agreement must be reached by the Communities themselves on the 
points raised by the Minorities Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference. 


1931, March—Communal riots at Cawnpore. 

Irwin-Gandhi Pact signed after direct negotiation. Civil Dis. 
obedience Movement abandoned in return for release of political 
prisoners (not convicted of crimes of violence) and repeal of temporary 
ordinances. 


1931, April—Lord Willingdon succeeded Lord Irwin as Viceroy. 


1931, April—SECOND ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE met in London 
Mr. Gandhi attended as sole representative of Congress, although 
three other prominent members of the Party were present as individual 
delegates. 


1931, Dec.—A STATEMENT OF PoLicy! by H.M.G. at the close of the 
Second Session of the Conference reaffirmed the Declaration of 
Jan. 19 and summarized the measure of agreement reached at the 
Conference and the action to be adopted by H.M.G. as follows: Since 
agreement had not been reached with regard to the composition and 
powers of the Federal Legislature and safeguarding of minorities under 
the Central Government, it was impossible to settle the nature of the 
Federal Executive in its relations with the Legislature, or for the 
States to settle their place in the Federation and relations within it. 

H.M.G. proposed to take steps to arrive at some provisional schem: 
for the solution of the Communal deadlock. 


1932, May.—REPORT OF FRANCHISE COMMITTEE (the Lothian 
Committee)* set up in pursuance of policy laid down in H.M.G.’s 
Declaration of December, 1931) found it impossible to frame specific 
scheme for the composition of the Legislatures or for the apportionment 
of seats in them, since the Communal question was still unsettled. 
Its recommendations with regard to the franchise system and the 
representation of the Depressed Classes were taken into consideration 
1932, Aug. 16, by H.M.G. in a CommuNAL Awarp which had been 
foreshadowed in the Statement of Policy of Dec., 1931. The Award was 
confined to arrangements to be made for the representation of British 
Indian Communities in the 9 Provincial Legislatures. The allocation 
of seats was on the following classification: General, Moslem, Depressed 
Classes. Election was to be by voters voting in separate Communal 
electorates covering between them the whole area of a Provitce: 
provision was made for special seats for Women, Labour, Commerce 
and Industry, Landholders, and the Universities. 

1Cmd. 3972 of 1931. *Cmd. 4086 of 1932 
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1932, Sept.—Poona Pact between Mr. Gandhi and Dr. Ambedkar 
modified the Communal Award in regard to the Depressed Classes 
accepted by H.M.G. 

1933, March.—PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
issued by H.M.G. described the Federal Constitution as follows: 

(1) Federal Executive: to consist of the Governor-General and a 
Council of Ministers responsible to the legislature: with defence, foreign 
aflairs, and ecclesiastical affairs reserved to the exclusive control of the 
Governor-General, with special authority conferred on him to act in 
disregard of the Legislature in the event of a ‘‘grave menace to the peace 
or tranquillity of India’, to safeguard financial stability, or protect the 
rights of an Indian State and of certain minorities; 

(2) The Federal legislature to be bi-cameral, consisting of a House 
of Assembly elected every five years, and representing both British 
India and the Indian States; and a Council of State, elected as to one- 
third annually, representing the same units. Provision was made in 
both cases for special representation of ten different communities and 
interests. 

(3) The eleven Provinces of British India to be administered by a 
Governor and a Council of Ministers responsible to the Legislature: 
Dyarchy to be abolished but special authority entrusted to the Governor 
to safeguard “‘Peace and tranquillity’’ and financial stability. The 
Provincial Legislatures to be enlarged, with special representation of 
Communal interests: the franchise to be extended but to remain a 
property qualification, supplemented by an educational standard; 

(4) The Indian States to enter the Federation under Instruments 
of Accession signed by each individual Prince with the Crown, under 
which the Federation would acquire a large authority over internal 
State affairs, but substantially reserving rights to the States; these 
conditions might vary from State to State; 

(5) The division between Federal and Provincial was defined in the 
body of the White Paper and stated in detail in the Schedule, certain 
subjects of All-India importance being scheduled as both Federal and 
Provincial, with discretion to the Governor-General to empower either 
Legislature to enact legislation for such purposes. 


1933, March.—A joint select Committee of Parliament aided by 
28 Indian assessors examined the White Paper. 


1935, Jan.—Their recommendations, as amended by H.M.G., 
presented to Parliament in the GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL. The 
chief changes were that the method of election of both Houses of the 
Federal Legislature was altered, and important additional powers 
conferred on the Governor-General, including a new ‘special 
responsibility’’ to prevent ‘discriminatory or penal treatment” of 
British imports into India. 

In the provincial executive the powers of the Governor in relation 
to law and order were enlarged; his prior consent was necessary for 
the introduction of bills concerning the police, and he was empowered to 
take over any department of the Provincial Government in order to 
combat terrorist activities. 

A Federal Court was to be established to deal with constitutional 
questions arising from the Federation; and all Judicial appointments 


C 
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were to be outside the control of the Federation or the Provineia| 
Legislatures. 


1935, Aug. —THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AcT passed into law; it 
repealed the Act of 1919, but retained its preamble stating the aim 
of the ‘‘gradual establishment of self-governing institutions” as the 
definition of British policy in India, in spite of the Nationalists’ 
demands for the inclusion of Lord Irwin's pledge given in 1929 of 
Dominion Status. 

It provided that each Indian Prince should only accede to the 
Federation by his own Instruments of Accession and not by the Act, 
which had no validity within the States, the Instrument stipulating 
the extent to which Federal authority would run within the State. The 
Paramountcy of the Crown stood intact, the Crown being represented 
by the Viceroy and not the Governor-General. 

The powers of the Viceroy in the event of a breakdown of. the 
Constitution were to be controlled by Parliament, the period of such 
emergency being limited to three years. 

Federation was made conditional upon the readjustment of relations 
between India and the States and upon the harmonious working of 
Provincial autonomy in British India. Only when one-half of the 
Princes had agreed to join the Federation could it be set up. (The 
requisite number of States had not acceded when war broke out.) 

As regards Burma the Joint Select Committee recommended and the 
Act provided the separation of Burma from India and the establishment 
of a new Government of Burma on similar lines. 


1939, Sept.—At the outbreak of war, India, unlike the Dominions, 
automatically became at war also, and Ordinances were passed giving 
wide powers to the Executive over the Provincial Governments. These 
steps were taken without discussion in either the Central or the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures as the Viceroy had sole power over Defence and 
Foreign Affairs. The Congress Party were opposed to taking part in 
any war, save by the consent of the Indian people, and in August their 
members withdrew from the Assembly as a protest against the sending 
of Indian troops out of the country without the consent of the Legisla- 
ture. 

On Sept. 15 the Congress Working Committee issued a Mani- 
festo protesting against India being declared a belligerent without her 
consent, and demanding the right of the Indian people to frame their 
own Constitution through a Constituent Assembly. On Sept. 18 
the Moslem League passed a resolution welcoming the suspension 
of the Federal part of the 1935 Act (the Viceroy had announced this 
suspension on September 11 owing to the war), since the experience o! 
Provincial constituents had resulted in the domination of Hindus over 
Moslems. 

On Oct. 17 the Viceroy issued a White Paper giving the promise 
of ultimate Dominion Status for India and conveying the British 
Government’s undertaking to consult with representatives at the end 
of the war with a view to modifying the 1935 Act. For the interim 
period the Government intended to set up a consultative group for 
“the association of public interest with the conduct of the war’’. As a 
protest against the shortcomings of this statement the Congress 
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\linistries resigned, while the Moslem League stressed the need for 
revision, not alteration, of the 1935 Act. 

1940, Jan. 10.—The Viceroy issued a statement emphasizing that 
the British objective for India was “‘full Dominion Status in accordance 
with the Statute of Westminster’’, but in March resolutions were passed 
by the Congress Party demanding nothing short of complete indepen- 
dence, and by the Moslem League adopting the Pakistan scheme. 

On March 12 the Chamber of Princes passed a resolution welcoming 
the promise of Dominion status, but demanding the protection of their 
rights arising from any treaties and safeguards for the autonomy of 
their States. 

On July 7 the Congress Working Committee again demanded com- 
plete independence and the establishment of a provisional National 
Government at the Centre. The Viceroy’s AuGusT PRoposaLs of 
Aug. 8 invited representative Indians to serve on his Executive 
Council, and proposed the establishment of a War Advisory Council, 
but both the Congress Party and the Moslem League refused co-opera- 
tion, and a campaign of limited civil disobedience began. 

1941, March 14.—A Conference of Moderate leaders under Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru submitted proposals for the immediate reconstruction 
of the Viceroy’s Council, to consist entirely of non-official Indians, 
and the transfer of the portfolios of Defence and Finance to Indians, 
ind for a declaration by the British Government at the end of the war 
of Dominion Status. 

1941, July.—Five non-official, non-party Indians were appointed 
to the Viceroy’s Council and three new portfolios of Civil Defence, 
Information, and Indians Overseas were created; a War Advisory 
Council, including representatives from the Indian States, but none 
from the Congress or Moslem Parties, was also set up. 

1941, Dec. 5.—A direct appeal was cabled to Mr. Churchill (in 
\Vashington) from the Moderates urging him to act on their proposals 
of March, in view of “the gravity of the international situation”’. 

1942, March 8.—Mr. Churchill received cables from the President of 
the Moslem League urging him not to be ‘‘stampeded’”’ into a constitu- 
tional scheme which might prejudice the Moslem demands for Pakistan, 
and from the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, demanding ‘“‘the 
proclamation of the independence of India with co-partnership equal 
with Britain in an Indo-British Commonwealth’. Further appeals 
were received from the All-India Azad Board and the Momin Con- 
ference (both Moslem) demanding the immediate recognition of India’s 
independence. 

1942, March 11.—Mr. Churchill announced in Parliament that Sir 
stafford Cripps would be sent immediately to India with the new 
British proposals. 


(See also the Chronology—Indta, page 351). 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity over Great Britain was restricted to a few attacks 
on places in the coastal areas, except for one occasion when some bombs 
were dropped in the north Midlands. Casualties were generally not 
serious, though on the night of April 2, when a good deal of damage 
was done on the south-east and south coasts, a large number of people 
were injured. The number of raiders destroyed in the 2 weeks was 7. 

A number of heavy attacks were made on the Ruhr and other 
industrial areas in Germany, on Cologne on April 5 night, and on 
Hamburg on April 8 night, and on April 11 it was announced that in 
4 raids during that week over 1,000 tons of bombs had been dropped 
over west and north Germany. Other places raided included Boulogne 
(April 1), the Matford works at Poissy (April 1 and 2 nights), the 
Goodrich tyre factory, Havre docks, the railway near St. Omer, the 
Gnome-Rhone works at Gennevilliers, near Paris, and the railway 
yards at Hazebrouck. In addition many wide sweeps were made over 
northern France and the Low Countries, in which many aerodromes 
were attacked, and over the Norwegian coast. Some of the attacks on 
the French coastal areas lasted nearly all day. In the attack on shipping 
off Norway on April 7 2 supply ships were hit, one by bombs and the 
other by air torpedo; a convoy of supply ships was also attacked on 
April 8 off Jutland, but the results could not be seen. 

On the night of April 12, for the first time since September 28, 194! 
targets in northern Italy were bombed at Turin, Genoa, and elsewhere 
all the aircraft returning safely. The number of aircraft lost during 
the period was 91, and the number of German ’planes confirmed as 
destroyed, 21, including 1 shot down by a destroyer. 

At sea the loss was announced of the cruiser Naiad (March 30), the 
destroyer Heythrop (April 3), and the submarine Tempest (April 7 
On March 31 it was announced that a convoy going to Murmansk 
had been twice attacked on 29th, and that British and Russian forces 
had beaten the enemy off. The destroyer Trinidad engaged and set on 
fire a large enemy destroyer and drove off 2 others, and the Fclips 
hit and stopped another destroyer, but retired when 2 more appeared 
The British destroyers were damaged, but both reached port safel\ 
Attacks were made on German U-boats, and 3 were severely damaged 
and possibly sunk. 

The German version of the action was that a 10,000 ton transport 
bringing tanks from America was sunk by destroyers, and that in 4 
naval engagement against vastly superior forces a City class cruiser ha‘ 
been torpedoed. One German destroyer was lost. Later, U-boats had 
attacked the convoy at the mouth of Kola Bay and sunk 2 transports 
and torpedoed a third vessel whose loss might be presumed. 

The German reports of air operations described all the British 
attacks as nuisance raids, which did no military damage whateve! 
Among places stated to be bombed effectively by them were Dover 
Portland, the Humber docks, an aircraft factory on the south-west 
coast, a war industrial works, a transmitting station, and a gas works 
on the south coast. 

The Germans also reported (April 8) that of 8 Norwegian vessels 
(chartered by the British Government) which left Gothenburg fo! 
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England after being released by the Swedish Courts, 6 had been sunk 
2 scuttling themselves) while the other 2 had escaped into Swedish 
waters. 

American Waters. The U.S. Navy Dept. reported, on various dates 
between April 1 and 12, the loss of several merchantmen in recent 
weeks, including Norwegian, Latvian, and Panamanian vessels. It 
stated (April 5) that between March 29 and April 4 21 ships in all had 
been lost, of which 10 were in United States’ waters, and that since 
Dec. 7, the total for the Atlantic was 115. 

On April 1 it announced that 25 Axis U-boats had been sunk to date; 
21 by the Navy, 19 of which were in the Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Both sides reported successes, both in the north and the south, 
including the Crimea, but despite Russian claims to have recaptured 
many localities and killed large numbers of Germans the only town 
which would appear to have fallen into their hands was Bielgorod, some 
50 miles north of Kharkov. Most of the German claims referred to 
enemy attacks stopped or broken up, with the destruction of large 
numbers of Soviet tanks, etc.; e.g., on April 10 they stated that heavy 
attacks in the Kerch Peninsula had been repulsed, and 72 tanks 
destroyed and 29 put out of action. In the last week of March they 
claimed to have destroyed 183 Russian tanks, and on April 4 they 
issued a communiqué stating that in the 3 months January-March 
they had taken over 100,000 prisoners and destroyed 2,167 tanks, 
1,765 aircraft, and 2,519 guns. The next day military circles in Berlin 
were quoted as saying that the Russian casualties now totalled 20 
million. 

Heavy air attacks were made on Murmansk, preparatory to a renewed 
offensive against that supply centre. On April 5 reports reached Sweden 
that General Mannerheim, at a conference with the Germans at 
Petsamo on April 2, had undertaken to furnish troops to bear the brunt 
of a dual attack on Murmansk and Soroka. On April 6 the Germans 
bombed Murmansk and claimed to have severely damaged the harbour. 
The Red Star stated the same day that 119 raids had now been made on 
the port but that all had failed; on March 24, for instance, 200 aircraft 
had bombed it, but 15 were destroyed as soon as they neared the town, 
and the rest turned and fled. 

The Russian figures of aircraft destroyed were 629 German and 138 
Russian. On both April 4 and 5 over 100 German were stated to have 
been brought down, this being accounted for by the use of large 
numbers of transport planes by the Germans to relieve the 16th Army 
at Staraya Russa. The German figures related only to isolated days; 
thus, for April 5, when the Russians claimed 119 ’planes destroyed, for 
the loss of 17 of their own, the German figures were 6 Russian and 
2 German. For April 6 the Russian figures were 79 and 19, while the 
Germans claimed 60 Russian destroyed, with no mention of their own. 

Among other Russian claims were the sinking in the Barentz Sea 
of 7 transports and 2 U-boats, while German claims included the 
scoring of direct hits on the battleships October Revolution and Marat 
and the cruisers Maxim Gorki and Kirov in the Gulf of Finland. 

From reports reaching Sweden it would appear that the Germans 
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have sent forward considerable forces of crack troops (including $$ 
units) to Vyazma, Rzhev, Gzhatsk and other centres to which they are 
determined to hold on, and tanks captured by the Russians are reported 
to have included a number only just delivered by the factories, indicat- 
ing, possibly, that the Germans are already using material which js 
being massed for the spring offensive. Very large air forces are also 
reported to be grouping in the Ukraine, while on the Russian side 
there are stories of the massing of large forces between the Vyazma 
“sack” and Kharkov. The fighting around Leningrad is reported to 
have been very fierce, the Germans, presumably, aiming at making a 
final assault on the city when the breaking up of the ice on Lake 
Ladoga deprives the Russians of their only uninterrupted route for 
supplies from the outside world, while the Russians are attempting 
with equal determination to break the ring encircling them before they 
are isolated by the loss of the Ladoga route. On April 3 they reported 
the smashing of very violent German counter-attacks along the 
Volkhov river valley. 

In the centre sector, by the end of the first week in April the thaw 
was said to be causing a relaxation in large scale operations. In the 
south stories were current of heavy losses inflicted on the Rumanians, 
and on April 8 there was a report that some 50,000 of them had been 
withdrawn and sent back to Rumania to help in the spring sowing 
Hungarians and Slovaks were believed to be taking part in a resumed 
offensive in the Donetz Basin, where 12 successive attacks were made, 
and the Red Star (April 9) stated that Hungarians and Rumanians, as 
well as Finns, were also fighting in the Smolensk area. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The 2000th alert of the war was sounded in Malta on April 7, when 
the heaviest attack to date was made. After a lull on March 29-31 
mass raids were resumed on April 1, when 37 raiders are believed 
to have been destroyed—though the number actually seen to crash 
was 16 only. There were no British losses. On March 30 the Governor 
made a statement to the people of the island, in which he said their 
resistance had made “a positive contribution to the well-being of 
Russia”’ and their other allies by compelling the Germans to employ 
a considerable force really needed for other fronts (there were generally 
supposed to be some 500 aircraft stationed in Sicily). He also said 
that the number of enemy ‘planes which would never get back to their 
bases was considerably greater than those definitely claimed as des- 
troyed. 

The official figures for March were 59 destroyed, 23 probably 
destroyed, and 95 damaged. Casualties suffered were 231 persons killed, 
and 281 seriously injured. 

Raids went on almost continually the first 2 weeks of April, a heavy 
toll being taken of the attackers. On the 4th 9, on tne 5th 11, and on 
the 8th 12 were destroyed, while many others were known to have been 
severely damaged. The British losses reported were consistently small. 

Gibraltar was raided on April 1, but no damage was done. 

British raids were made on Crete on the nights of April 8, 10, and 11. 

At sea the destroyer Havoc was lost off the Tunis coast (April 7). 
On April 9 the Admiralty announced the sinking by a submarine of a 
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10,000 ton Italian cruiser protected by destroyers and aircraft, and on 
April 10, the sinking, also by submarines, of 2 supply ships (one large) 
and of 2 schooners, in a convoy. 

The German and Italian communiqués claimed the destruction of port 
and aerodrome installations at Malta, and direct hits on several war- 
ships in Valletta harbour. The Germans described the raids on April 3 
as the strongest mass attack yet made, and said they had hit a cruiser 
in dry dock and battered the quays. 


NORTH AFRICA 

The beginning of April was marked by much patrol activity, but no 
major operations. During the 2 weeks March 26 to April 5 Rommel was 
busy concentrating strong forces in the triangle Martuba-Mekili-Bomba, 
where he was believed to have 2 armoured divisions and 6 infantry 
divisions, the latter being Italian; with up to 30 squadrons of aircraft. 
On April 6 and 7 he showed increased activity, pushing forward 3 
strong columns in front of the Tmimi-Mekili track and between there 
and the British positions south of Gazala. On April 8 he claimed to 
have thrown back British forces south-east of Mekili. His forces made 
no attempt at a further advance on the 8th, however, and the British 
communiqué the next day reported the capture of a number of prisoners 
in an attack on a detachment which attempted to establish a strong 
point between Tmimi and Gazala. Another column was engaging the 
enemy at Sidi Bregisch, in front of the main enemy line and 20 miles 
s.W. of Gazala, and Rommel was believed to be trying to protect his 
main positions and concentrations, particularly at Martuba (his 
principal air base), by establishing a line of strong points running 
southward from Gazala through Bir Temrad and Sidi Bregisch. On 
April 12 the British communiqué stated that an attack on enemy 
vehicles near Temrad had forced them to withdraw, while the enemy 
column operating on his southern flank had also retired. 

The R.A.F. made many raids on Benghazi, Derna, Tmimi, Martuba, 
and Berka, and intercepted Axis aircraft attacking Tobruk. The 
number of aircraft lost in these and in the Mediterranean operations 
was 37, but 8 pilots were saved. In air combat and in attacks on enemy 
aerodromes 16 Axis aircraft were destroyed for certain, and many 
damaged. 

Alexandria was raided on the night of April 6 and 52 people killed. 
A raid on the night of April 7 did practically no damage, and a J.U.88 
which approached the city on April 11 was shot down. 

The Axis communiqués reported several bombing attacks on the 
railway from Mersa Matruh, on Tobruk, and on “airfields in Mar- 
marica”’, with the destruction of many enemy aircraft. The Italians 
also reported (April 9 and 10) the bringing down of 2 British ‘planes in 
raids on the Jalo oasis. 


PACIFIC AREA 
Pacific Islands and the Australian Coast. In New Guinea the Japanese 
did not report any progress in their advance up the Markham Valley, 
and at the beginning of April were believed to be halted at Nadzab 
owing, very largely; to the heavy rains. Activity was apparently 
confined almost entirely to the air, and many effective raids were made 
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by the R.A.A.F. on Lae, Salamaua, Kupang, and Rabaul; also one op 
Gasmata, on April 6. As far as could be observed great damage was 
done to shipping and aerodrome installations, and large numbers of 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed or damaged. 

The Japanese made several raids on Port Moresby and Darwin, but 
did comparatively little damage, and the losses of the R.A.A.F. both 
in defending these ports and in making raids on the -Japanese bases 
were very small. 

On April 6 it was learnt in Sydney that the Japanese had landed at 
4 places on Bougainville Island, at the northern end of the Solomon 
group, on April 8 they also landed at Lorengau, on Manus Island, one 
of the Admiralty Islands, and on April 13 it was learnt that they had 
occupied Billiton Island, south-west of Borneo, on April 10. Billiton 
has rich tin deposits. 

The U.S. Navy Dept. reported a series of successful actions by 
submarines. On April 4 it announced that recent sinkings included a 
light cruiser, near Christmas Island, and a large transport and a 
destroyer near Bali. In addition, 2 other cruisers were damaged and 
believed sunk, and a supply ship, a large transport, and an unidentified 
vessel damaged. The Dept. stated at the same time that of the 56 
enemy warships hit by naval units since the war began 21 were sunk, 
7 probably sunk, 4 believed sunk, 2 possibly, and 22 damaged. Of 76 
merchant ships hit, 48 were certainly sunk. 

On April 6 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of 3 enemy vessels 
in Japanese waters, and of 2, both laden tankers, near the Caroline 
Islands. On April 7 it was announced that a submarine in the China 
Seas had sunk a passenger and cargo steamer of 10,000 tons and a 
merchantman of 5,000 tons, on April 10 that a large heavily armed 
vessel had been sunk in the Celebes Sea, and on April 11 that a destroyer, 
a large transport, a submarine chaser, and a 7,000 ton cargo ship had 
been sunk, and a cruiser, another transport, and a cargo ship damaged. 

The Navy Dept. also reported (April 3) the loss of the former air- 
craft carrier Langley, the fleet tanker Pecos, and the destroyer Peary, 
and (April 12) that of the submarine Perch, all in Java,waters. 

The Japanese announced (March 31) that the last enemy force in 
Sumatra had surrendered on March 27, and that the prisoners taken 
numbered 3,100. They also stated (April 8) that the operations in 
Java had ended, with the capture of 82,618 prisoners, of whom 66,209 
were Dutch; 10,636, British; 4,890, Australian; and 883 American. 
They had also captured 177 aircraft, 1,059 tanks, and many guns, etc. 
(The Dutch military authorities stated subsequently that when they 
ceased fighting in Java they did not possess a single serviceable aircratt.) 

The H.Q. of the United Nations in Melbourne, in a statement issued 
on April 6, said that 2 Dutch forces were still fighting in Java, and had 
reported that they were well supplied with food and ammunition. 

The Philippine Islands. On the night of March 31 an assault in force 
began on the U.S positions in Bataan. The first attacks were stopped, 
and fighting ceased early the next morning and was not resumed till 
the night of April 1. Two heavy attacks were then launched, and the 
second of these pierced the main line, but a counter-attack ‘‘pocketed’’ 
many of the enemy and restored the line. After a lull until Apri! 3 
night a fresh assault was made in great force both by land and sea; 
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resulting in some small gains in the right centre of the American 
positions. Landings were also attempted from barges on the east shore 
of the Peninsula, but many of the craft were sunk and the rest driven. 
of. The land attacks continued, however, for 3 days almost contin- 
yously, and by April 6 the Japanese had made some gains, though at 
heavy cost, and further attempts at landing on the shore had been 
frustrated. The Japanese gained more ground by very strong attacks 
on April 6 and 7, pushed home regardless of losses, and on the night of 
April 7 the defenders withdrew to new prepared positions. 

President Roosevelt now sent a message to General Wainwright 
telling him to make whatever decision he deemed necessary, expressing 
appreciation of his enormous difficulties. On April 9 a message was 
received from the C.-in-C., sent from Corregidor to say that the enemy 
has succeeded in enveloping the east flank of the lines in the position 
held by the 2nd Corps and that an attack by the Ist Corps to relieve 
the situation had failed owing to the complete physical exhaustion of 
the men. 

Mr. Stimson told the press of this, and said the troops, whose effec- 
tives numbered less than 37,000, as against an enemy numbering 
between 200,000 to 300,000, were worn out by the repeated attacks made 
by fresh troops, while they were insufficiently fed (they had been on 
short rations since Jan. 11) and suffering from diseases prevalent in 
Bataan. The majority of the U.S. troops were natives of the Islands. 
The U.S. Air Force had numbered 5,000 at the beginning, but their 
aircraft had been destroyed and towards the end 2,000 of them had 
been fighting as infantry. The aircraft losses had been very heavy on 
the first day of the Japanese invasion. Supplies had been sent to 
Bataan and to Corregidor, and some had got through, but for every 
ship arriving nearly 2 had been sunk. 

On April 10 General Wainwright reported that all communication 
with Bataan had been cut for the past 24 hours. The flag was still 
flying over Corregidor, which was raided on April 9 and shelled by 
enemy batteries in Bataan and on the south shore of Manila Bay. 
Most of the 3,500 sailors and Marines who had been with the forces in 
Bataan were stated to have reached Corregidor safely, getting across in 
the night. On April 13 the U.S. War Dept. stated that there had been 
10 raids on the island Fort during the 24 hours up to that morning, but 
the raiders had been kept at such great heights by A.A. fire that little 
damage was done. The Americans replied with effective gunfire from 
both Corregidor and the smaller forts near the south shore of Manila 
Bay, and hit 2 tank and lorry columns in Bataan, and sank a vessel off 
the Bataan coast and a number of small craft in Mariveles harbour. 

On April 10 it was learnt that a force of 12,000 Japanese was being 
landed on Cebu island, but had failed to penetrate far inland owing to 
strong resistance. A U.S. torpedo-boat sank one of the enemy cruisers 
covering the landing. 

In Mindanao fighting was reported to be still going on, and 2 very 
successful raids were made on enemy stores, etc. 

The Japanese reported (April 10) the occupation of Limay, Lamao, 
and Cabcaben, on the east shore of Bataan, with the capture of thou- 
sands of prisoners. They also stated that the scorched earth policy had 
been carried-out by the enemy. 
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The U.S. submarine tender Canopus, the Dewey dry dock, the mine. 
sweeper Bittern, and the tug Napa were sunk to prevent their capture. 

Sino-Japanese War. The only announcement from Chungking wa; 
on April 3, when Japanese raids on Lishui and Chuhwein, in Chekiang 
and on Yushan, in East Kiangsi, were reported. The Chinese also stated 
that they had destroyed a section of the railway in Shansi, to prevent 
the enemy sending troops to the Yellow River area. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

At the end of March the Japanese in the Toungoo area were reip- 
forced, and Chungking reported that large numbers were still arriving 
in the country. There was only 1 Chinese division to hold Toungoo 
and on March 25 a Japanese force, supported by aircraft, tanks, and 
artillery, attacked in great strength, but after 4 days’ fighting failed to 
dislodge the Chinese. They succeeded in gaining control of the western 
half of the town, however, and on March 31 Chungking reported that 
they numbered 18,000 (as against the Chinese strength of 10,000 only 
and that the Chinese had killed over 5,000 in the 4 days’ battle. The 
Chinese then joined forces with other units to the north and east of the 
town, and “readjusted their positions in that area’”’. 

On April 1 Chungking reported that 28 Japanese transports had 
reached Rangoon between March 20 and 26 bringing another division 
numbering 15,000 to 20,000 men. There wasa lull in the Sittang fighting 
fora week or more, and it was not until April 8 that the Japanese attacked 
the Chinese line north of Toungoo. They were reported to be sending 3 
columns northward, to envelop the Chinese. On April 11 Chungking 
reported that in a 3 days’ battle the Chinese had killed or wounded 
2,000 of the enemy, and taken many prisoners, but the arrival of larg: 
reinforcements, with tanks enabled the Japanese to get through the 
Chinese positions north of Yedashe, while they also attacked on th 
Salween, in the direction of Mawchi. On April 12 A.V.G. aircraft, now 
operating from southern Yunnan, bombed Toungoo aerodrome and 
destroyed 3 heavy bombers on the ground. They also did much 
damage to enemy aircraft in air combats over Loiwin, on one occasion 
shooting down 10, and probably 2 more, without loss. 

On the Irrawaddy fighting occurred at Paungde, and on March 29 a 
strong force of Japanese and Burmese crossed the river at Tonbo and 
attacked Shwedaung. Indian troops fought a successful action and 
took 70 prisoners, all Burmese, but the Japanese had blocked the road 
at Shwedaung, and it was not until heavy fighting had gone on all da\ 
on March 30 that the road was opened. At the end of March the enemy 
were holding Shwedaung itself in force and were also on the west bank 
of the river and, to the east, astride the railway north of Paungde. 
In addition, they had virtual command of the air. 

A heavy enemy attack on the night of April : forced the British 
troops to retire from Prome to fresh covering positions north of the 
town. The movement was carried out successfully, and enemy forces 
attempting to follow it up were “dealt with’. Heavy air attacks, 
however, caused a number of casualties. 

Meanwhile the Japanese were bombing several places in central and 
north Burma, and on April 3 raided Mandalay, setting the greater 
part of the town on fire and killing over 2,000 people. 
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On April 7 it was announced that the British Smite had taken up 
new positions north of Thayetmyo; also that the oil and cement instal- 
lations there and at Allanmyo had been demolished. By this time the 
enemy had reached Nyaungbinzeik, and were still pushing on in 
strength. On April 11 they attacked the British positions south-west 
{ Taungdwingyi, their aircraft bombing villages behind the British 
lines and dive-bombing the forward troops. By April 13 the British 
positions were described as “‘uncomfortably close’”’ to the oilfields at 
Venangyoung. 

On April 3 an announcement by the H.Q. of the U.S. Air Force in 
Dehli stated that Fortress aircraft had made their first attack from 
India, attacking ‘Port Blair and setting a cruiser and a troopship on 
fire, without loss to themselves. The same night they bombed Rangoon 
locks, again without loss. 

Japanese raids included an attack on Colombo early on April 5, by 
sme 75 aircraft. Of these, 25 were shot down by British fighters, 2 by 
\.A. fire, 5 were probably destroyed, and 25 were damaged. Casualties 

nthe city numbered about 50, and the damage done was comparatively 
igh t. On April 6 raids by a few aircraft were made on Vizagapatam 
ind Cocanada, but damage was slight and casualties very few. Finally, 
on April 9 Trincomalee was raided by a large force. The defence again 
sored a victory by destroying 21, probably destroying 12, and damag- 
ing 2 of the raiders. British aircraft at the same time attacked a 
Japanese squadron off the Ceylon coast, scored a near miss on an 

ircraft carrier, and destroyed 4 enemy fighters. 

At sea the loss of the cruisers Dorsetshire and Cornwall by air bomb- 
ing was announced on April 9, and of the aircraft carrier Hermes on 
April 10 (she was sunk on April 9 during the raid on Trincomalee). 
Over 1,100 were rescued from the 2 cruisers, including their captains. 
At the same time it was announced that several merchantmen had been 
sunk in a convoy in the Bay of Bengal on April 6, and that between 
400 and 500 survivors had been landed on the Orissa coast. 

The Japanese claimed to have sunk 21 cargo vessels, to have damaged 
23 more, and to have shot down 60 aircraft, adding that there was no 
lamage to any of their ships, but that 5 planes were missing. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

March 30.—The acting President sent a further communication ty 
the Japanese Ambassador desiring a reply to the personal request he 
made 10;days earlier to the Japanese Government that the Argentine 
Consul in Hong-kong should be allowed to visit the British prisoners 
there, and that a relief ship might be permitted to sail to Hong. 
kong. 

April 1.—The Military Mission to the U.S.A. arrived back in Buenos 
Aires, after having failed to secure an agreement for the dispatch of 
military supplies to Argentina. 

April 11.—The Government ordered the expulsion or internment oj 
27 Argentines and 32 aliens for alleged Communist activities. 


AUSTRALIA 

March 30.—Mr. Curtin, announcing the establishment of the Pacific 
Council in Washington, said it was very satisfactory that Australia 
should now have a direct voice in the higher direction of the Pacific war. 

Tea was rationed to 1 oz. per person per week. 

The Air Minister, reviewing recent Allied air operations, said that to 
date U.S. and R.A.A.F. aircraft had probably destroyed or put out of 
action more than 10 per cent of Japan’s total cruiser strength by 
attacks on Lae. 48 Japanese bombers and fighters had either been 
destroyed or probably destroyed over Australia and the neighbouring 
islands in recent weeks, and at least 15 others damaged. The increasing 
efficiency of the Australian A.A. units had forced Japanese bombers 
steadily to increase the height from which they attacked, and air 
superiority over the Japanese in New Guinea and New Britain had been 
established by the Allies. He added: ‘‘We have delayed the Japanese 
plans, but we cannot claim to have dislocated them.”’ 

March 31.—Mr. Curtin announced that 2 new Army Commands 
under the direction of Lt.-Gen. Sir John Laverack and Major-Gen. Sir 
Iven Mackay, were to be established under Gen. Blamey as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied land forces in Australia. 

Mr. Curtin, at a civic reception in Melbourne, gave a pledge that 
neither Government nor Parliament would interfere with the military 
direction of the war in Australia. He said the Government had achieved 
its 4 immediate major objectives: the establishment of a Pacific War 
Council in Washington in which Australia was represented; the retum 
of the A.I.F. to Australia with the consent of the British Government, 
the close association on Australian soil of Australian and American 
troops; and the appointment of General MacArthur as supreme com- 
mander in the Australian zone. 

A total ban on the importation of brandy, whisky, wines, and other 
spirits from all sterling sources was announced, in order to conserve 
exchange and shipping space. Cut-glass, cutlery, and carpets were 
also included in the ban. 

April 1.—The War Cabinet appointed Lt.-Gen. Smart to be Austra- 
lian representative to the Chiefs of Staffs Committee in Washington. 
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April 7.—The Lieut.-Governor-General of the Netherlands East 
Indies, Dr. Van Mook, authorized the appointment of a board to 
administer Netherlands East Indian affairs in Australia, in co-operation 
with the Netherlands Minister at Canberra. 

April 10.—The Air Minister, reviewing the air war in the north, 
warned the people that the Japanese had not been halted, although it 
was probable that Japanese air losses had been considerably greater 
than had been stated. He said that allied action in the air and A.A. fire 
had destroyed, in the month ended on April 8, 66 Japanese aircraft for 
certain and probably 20 more, and had damaged 40 others, but the 
scale of the Japanese effort had not considerably decreased, and it was 
clear that Japanese air reinforcements were arriving steadily. 


BELGIUM 

April 7.—Reports from Lisbon stated that there was a serious 
shortage of potatoes in Belgium, and that France had stopped supplies 
of seed potatoes and other seed and fodder. 

April 10.—It was learned that the German authorities had dis- 
missed the Governors of Liége and Namur. 


BRAZIL 


March 31.—20 Japanese, who had built a dock at an isolated spot 
to be used as a refuelling point for Axis submarines operating in the 
South Atlantic, were arrested in Juquia. 

April 2.—A decree was issued whereby the Government, through 
the Bank of Brazil, assumed control of the entire rubber industry. 
The Bank of Brazil became the only buyer and seller of rubber, and was 
authorized to finance the manufacture of rubber products. 

April 7.—The Government announced their decision to arm all 
merchantmen heavily and to order them to defend themselves against 
submarines. 

April 13.—3 Germans and 2 officers of the Japanese army were 
arrested. American reports also stated that the Brazilian police 
alleged that the Italian Ambassador, Ugo Sola, had been at the head of 
Italian espionage activity in Brazil. 


BULGARIA 

March 30.—It was learned that a trade agreement had recently been 
signed with Turkey. 

Recent travellers from Bulgaria were understood to have reported 
that the Bulgarian people were unwilling to fight except for eastern 
Thrace and ‘‘Tsarigrad’’ (Istanbul). 

April 1.—Reports were current that the Government was carrying 
out an extensive purge of the army, in preparation for the sending of 
troops to the Russian front. 

April 11.—The Cabinet resigned. M. Filoff formed a new Ministry, 
taking the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The Ministers of Finance, the 
Interior, and Works and Buildings were unchanged, and the new 
Ministers were: War, General Mikhoff; Commerce, M. Zakharieff; 
Agriculture, M. Petriff; Justice, M. Partoff; Education, Prof. Jostoff; 
Railways, M. Radoslavoff; and Public Works, N. Vassileff. 
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CANADA 

Apnl 7.—The results of the census taken on June 2, 1941, wer 
published. The total population was 11,419,896, as compared with 
10,376,786 in 1931, the only two appreciable increases in population 
being in British Columbia and Quebec. 

The Government announced measures for improving the efficiency oj 
the Reserve Army to fit it for the tasks of defending Canada, and oj 
training officers and men under age for eventual service in the Active 
Service Force. 

The Prime Minister, in a national broadcast, opened the campaign 
for an affirmative vote in the plebiscite for the release of Ministers from 
the pledge against conscription for oversea service. 

April 8.—The Defence Minister announced the organization of 40 
units of guerrilla troops in different parts of British Columbia, to be 
eventually increased to 150 units. 


CEYLON 

April 2.—A cablegram from Sir Stafford Cripps was read to the State 
Council stating that he was unable to deal with Ceylon’s constitutional 
question or to receive a deputation from Ceylon, as his present mission 
must be confined to India. 


CHILE 

April 2.—Don Juan Antonio Rios assumed the Presidency with a 
new Cabinet. He stated in his inaugural address that relations with the 
Axis Powers would be maintained, but that Chile would ‘“‘carry out 
faithfully the duties of continental solidarity’. He added that th 
Government would take “important steps’ only when they represented 
the ‘unmistakable expression of the national will’. President Roosevelt 
sent a message of congratulation to President Rios, expressing the 
confidence that Chile would continue in the “vanguard’’ of nations 
upon whose actions and policy the future of free men depended. The 
Argentine Foreign Minister was present at the ceremony. 


CHINA 

March 30.—The Cabinet promulgated a “General National Mobili- 
zation Act’, giving the Government powers to commandeer food, 
medical supplies, commodities, means of production and transporta- 
tion, land, and buildings, to control production, distribution, prices, 
and banking, and providing for general conscription, and prohibition 
of strikes and resignations of employees. 

March 31.—It was officially announced that a treaty of amity had 
been signed with Turkey, and that China and Iraq were to exchange 
diplomatic missions. 

The Minister of Information announced that the Japanese were 
resorting to bacterial warfare against Chinese troops. The High Com- 
mand also stated that poison gas was used in the Japanese attack on 
Toungoo in Burma. 

April 1.—It was announced in Chungking that the renewed request 
by China for an exchange of diplomatic representatives with thie 
Vatican had been favourably received by the Holy See. 
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April 12.—Chiang Kai- shek arrived back in Chtingking 1 heal a short 
sisit to Burma, where he conferred with General Alexander and General 
Stillwe ‘I. 





EGYPT 

March 30.—Parliament opened, and the Speech from the Throne 
leclared that Egypt’s policy would be “‘to spare the country the horrors 
{war and carry out in the spirit and letter the treaty of friendship 
with Great Britain’. It also outlined a programme of reforms in taxa- 
tion, public health, education, commerce, agriculture, and irrigation, 
nd the help of Britain in solving the problem of wheat supplies was 
knowledged. It was also stated that numerous aerodromes would 
be established. 

April 8.—The Council of Ministers announced that, “for reasons 
relating to the safety and security of the State’’, the Prime Minister 


had decided to arrest Ali Pasha Maher, a former Premier. 
Api brik 11.—The Llandovery Castle arrived in Alexandria with 129 
riated British prisoners from Italy. 


EIRE 

March 31.—It was announced that from April 5th the sugar ration 
would be reduced. 

April a —Deliveries of domestic coal were prohibited. 

April 9.—The Minister for Supplies stated that, owing to the short- 
we of rabies and fuel, there might be famine conditions in Eire unless 

vere restrictions were observ od. 


FRANCE 

March 30.—Marshal Pétain received Admiral Leahy, at the latter’s 
request, and it was understood that a warning was given that any 
ction, such as the transfer of the French Government to Paris or the 
reinstatement of Laval in the Cabinet, would be unacceptable to the 
U.S. Government. 

It.was learned that 6 German officers had been shot and others sent 
) prison camps in Poland for negligence at the time of the British air 
rid on the Renault works in Paris. 

March 31.—M. Daladier, in evidence at Riom, praised Gen. de 

sulle and others for developing modern tank strategy, which was 

opted by the Germans but neglected by French army chiefs, and he 
iso asserted that dive-bombers w -- conceived by France in 1934, and 
pied by Germany 2 years later. Gen. Martin said that the French 
tanks had better armour than the German, but the German tanks were 
aster. Gen, Keller said that at the outbreak of war Germany's tank 
lorce could be estimated at 5,000, whereas France had 1,725 tanks, 
1302 of them modern. At the time of the armistice German tank out- 
wut had been doubled, while French production had been increased 5 
'6 times. The Germans then had 6,000 tanks on the French front, 
aid on May 10, 1940, France had 1,755 tanks included in constituted 
tnits. 

April 2.—The Riom Court adjourned for the Easter recess. 

April 4.—Darlan, in an address to the French National Council, 
‘anounced that Bolshevism was “‘the most dangerous foe of the French 
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people’. He described the Vichy rule as “the abandoning of a régime 
which proved its incapacity”’. 

Establishment of a U.S. Consulate-General at Brazzaville. (Se 
U.S.A.) 

April 6.—Reports were current of a severe wheat shortage and the 
Regional Prefect of Marseilles was reported to have stated that: “We 
were 5,000,000 cwt. of wheat short on March 1, and unless this deficit 
is made up the French people will have no bread for six weeks.”’ 

Information reached Free French H.Q. that the Vichy Govern. 
ment had undertaken to manufacture 5,000 aircraft for German, 
during 1942, and were producing torpedoes for both Germany and 
Italy. The Hispano works at Tarbes and the Gnome-Rhone works a: 
Zimoges were believed to be producing aircraft engines, and the sea- 
plane works at Toulon to be turning out 3 types of troop-carrying 
‘planes and to be making plans for mass-production. 

Free French information was that of the food reaching France from 
North Africa half was going to Germany and Italy, a quarter to the 
French Army, and a quarter to the people. 

April 10.—The German authorities at Brest issued a proclamation 
warning the population to be ready for the imposition of an indefinitely 
prolonged state of siege, necessitated by the existence of elements in 
Brest who might “permit themselves manifestations, when the moment 
appeared favourable, the results of which might have unpredictable 
repercussions for the population’. 

April 11.—Laval had a long discussion with Marshal Pétain and 
Darlan. 

April 12.—The German authorities in Paris announced that 5 
Communists had been shot as a reprisal for the killing of a German 
sentry and a bomb attempt on the German H.Q. More executions 
would be carried out if the culprits were not arrested before April 17. 

April 13.—British nationals living on the Riviera were ordered to 
leave within 5 days, and to move to a zone in the central highlands 
assigned by the Vichy Government for that purpose. Britons who had 
fought in the French armed forces or were married to French citizens, 
and the sick and infirm, were excepted from the order. 

Paris radio announced that the Riom trial would be adjourned sine 
die, as it had been found necessary to conduct further investigations. 

Déat, in a speech at Paris, warned Vichy France of possible German 
action against her. He said that France had been ruled for 18 months 
by Admiral Leahy, the U.S. Ambassador, but she was now at the cross- 
roads. ‘“‘We have to take our choice—the Anglo-Saxons or Europe . . . 
Within a few weeks our Mediterranean Fleet must regularly protect our 
convoys, our Air Force must dominate the skies, and our troops, 
instead of parading, must go into action. We can participate either 10 
a European victory or in a British defeat. Either the Vichy Govern- 
ment must openly declare its willingness to cooperate with European 
policies or Germany will take measures by force’. In reply to criticisms 
of a breach with Britain, he said, ‘‘Britain bombs our towns, murders 
our workmen in the Paris suburbs, steals our colonies, sinks our s/.ps, 
and tries to starve us by her blockade. The U.S. has occupied St. Pierre 
and Miquelon and New Caledonia. It threatens the Antilles and Mada- 
gascar, and to-morrow it would attack the Moroccan coast if it could 
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He concluded by appealing to the French Government to sign the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and send a whole division to the Russian front. 


GERMANY 

March 30.—It was learned that in order to save fuel and restrict the 
use of railways for war needs civilians were not allowed to travel 
without a certificate showing the urgency of their journeys, and offen- 
ders were liable to internment in concentration camps. Swiss reports 
stated that of 700 trains loaded with agricultural equipment for the 
Ukraine, only 4 had been able to leave Berlin so far because of the 
fuel shortage. It was also reported that 80,000 women, 90,000 foreign 
civilians, and 20,000 prisoners were working on German railways. 

March 31.—It was learned that the authorities had decided to 
evacuate large sections of the population of Liibeck on account of the 
damage done by the British raid. 

American reports stated that most of the police in Karlsruhe had 
been sent to the front and replaced by Dutch Nazis, the first instance 
of the use of foreign troops for police duty inside the Reich. The 
press reported the recent imposition of several death sentences, terms 
of imprisonment up to 12 years, and heavy fines for offences against the 
food regulations. 

April 2.—Fritz Sauckel, Gauleiter of Thuringia, was appointed 
General Trustee for the employment of labour within the Four-Year 
Plan, with powers overriding those of the Reich Labour Controller, 
Dr. Mansfeld. 

April 4.—Swedish reports stated that the German Government had 
decided to re-expatriate to the Baltic States all or part of those Baltic 
Germans who had been brought to Germany since 1939; the first to 
return would be 50,000 to Lithuania. 

April 6.—Reports were current that Nazi labour agents were 
combing occupied Europe to secure man-power for German industry 
and agriculture. 

April 9.—Swedish reports stated that the German press had pub- 
lished a decree that hoarders and profiteers would in future be executed 
by hanging. 

April 10.—Figures published officially in London stated that there 
were 2,222,500 foreign workers in Germany, of whom 1,008,000 were 
Poles, 272,000 Italians, 198,000 Belgians, 160,000 Czechs, 80,000 
Slovaks, 150,000 Dutch, 95,000 French, 80,500 Croats, 39,000 Serbs, 
30,000 Danes, 35,000 Hungarians, 20,000 Swiss, 17,000 Rumanians, 
15,000 Bulgarians, 8,000 Greeks, 3,000 Norwegians, 2,000 Finns, 10,000 
Spaniards, and in addition over 1,500,000 French prisoners of war. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

March 31.—The British High Commissioner in Canada, on a visit to 
London, spoke of the increasing Canadian output of men and material 
lor the war. There were already many more men in the Canadian forces 
than at any time during the previous war, and he added: “The Dominion 
awaits with high expectation the moment when the Canadian Army in 
Britain, which is to be greatly reinforced this year, forms one of the 
sharpest and most powerful spearheads of an invasion of the Continent.” 
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He continued: ‘This year there will be launched from Canadian ship. 
yards a fleet of ships with a tonnage just about as great as that which 
will be built this year in the yards of the old, experienced, and skilled 
shipbuilding country of Great Britain”, and he explained that this 
applied to naval and merchant tonnage together in both countries. 
Canada was also producing war weapons, including tanks and aero- 
planes, on a gigantic scale, and in addition to making the Canadian 
Army in Britain ‘‘the best equipped military force among all Allied 
nations’, Canada was supplying munitions for use in Libya, Russia, 
the South Pacific, and China. The Empire Air Training Scheme was 
producing twice as many pilots as had been anticipated, and Canada 
was supplying food not only to Britain, but also to other Allies, includ- 
ing Russia. She was also giving generous financial help to Britain. 

April 6.—General Sikorski returned from his visit to the U.S.A. 

April 8.—Mr. Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative, and General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, 
arrived in London and were received by Mr. Churchill. General 
Marshall said, at the American Embassy, that at the time of America’s 
entry into the war about 1,800,000 men were enlisted in the Army, but 
since then there had been rapid increases. During March 3 new divisions 
had been created, and by the summer the rate would be increased to 4 
divisions a month, or, counting ancillary troops, about 150,000 men. 

April 9.—General Marshall conferred with the British Service chiefs 
and Mr. Hopkins had his first discussion with Mr. Lyttelton. 

The Foreign Secretary broadcast a message to the Norwegian peopl: 
on the second anniversary of the German invasion, in which he said 
that Norwegian power to fight Hitler was growing every month. In 
May, 1940, Norway had only 2 destroyers, 1 submarine, and a few 
smaller vessels left, but at present there were 60 Norwegian warships, 
and 500 merchant ships, totalling over 3,500,000 tons; her land and 
air forces would have a chance later to “play as conspicuous a role as 
their seamen brothers’. To those remaining in Norway Mr. Eden sent 
a message of hope and encouragement in their uncompromising struggl 
against the Nazi authorities. 

Mr. Churchill, in a speech of thanks for a gift for fighter airplanes 
presented by the Free Danes on the second anniversary of the occupa- 
tion of Denmark by the Nazis, said that the allies still had ‘“‘a very long 
road to trek”. “The arrival of a new enemy fresh and very powertlul 
has prolonged the journey which Europe must travel’, he said, “but it 
has also brought us new friends far more powerful, once they have been 
given the time to realize their strength’’. He continued, “I feel I must 
say with very good confidence that the day of the liberation of Europe 
can be looked and hoped for by all whose nations are in bondage at the 
present time’’, and added “I have very little doubt that the day will 
come—perhaps sooner than it would be prudent or sensible to hope 
when Denmark will be free from the grip in which she has been held . 

April 10.—Mr. Hopkins had consultations with Mr. Harriman, and 
also called on Mr. Bevin. General Marshall was again in conference 
with the British Service chiefs. 

April 12.—Mr. Casey arrived in London on his way to the Middle 
East. 

Apmil 13,—General Sikorski returned to London from the U.S.A 
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Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons, in a brief review of the 
war situation, that on April 4 Japanese naval forces, consisting of at 
least 3 battleships, including one modernized 16in. Nagato type, and 
5 aircraft-carriers, together with a number of heavy and light cruisers 
and destroyer flotillas were observed steaming towards Ceylon. Severe 
ir attacks were delivered on Colombo and Trincomalee, but the 
attacking aircraft suffered heavy losses from British fighters and A.A. 
batteries. British aircraft also suffered but to a lesser extent,’and 
damage was done to shore establishments and to the few ships which 
remained in the harbours. The two 8in.-gun cruisers Dorsetshire and 
Cornwall and the aircraft-carrier Hermes had left harbour before the 
ittack and were sunk at sea by Japanese aircraft. The naval operations 
were under the command of Admiral Sir James Somerville, and Mr. 
Churchill added that nothing in Admiral Somerville’s disposition of his 
forces at this time had weakened in any way the confidence of the 
\dmiralty in his judgment. “I may perhaps add that it is quite 
impossible to afford continuous air protection by shore-based or carrier- 
borne aircraft to all his Majesty’s ships at sea’’, he said. “‘Many scores 
are at sea every day without such protection, and unless these risks 
are taken there is no means of carrying on the immense business of 
onvoy and sea war which falls upon the Royal Navy”’. 

Mr. Churchill said that General Bennett’s report on events in Malaya 
ind Singapore had arrived, but was not suitable for publication; 
sir Archibald Wavell had, however, been instructed to appoint an 
officer to collect valuable information from persons who had escaped 
from Singapore to India. General Wavell could not be expected to 
furnish a report at the present time, when his attention was concentrated 
on the defence of the eastern frontier of India. 

Mr. Churchill announced that Captain Lord Louis Mountbatten had 
been appointed Chief of Combined Operations. 


GREECE 

April 6.—It was learned that guerrilla fighting was increasing in the 
mountainous districts of North-West Greece and in Crete, and it was 
stated by the Government, in London, that 1,000 Germans had been 
killed by the derailing of a troop train recently in the Salonika district. 


HUNGARY 

April 4.—It was learned that 6 of the largest industrial plants in the 
country had been seriously damaged in demonstrations against the 
Government’s pro-Axis policy. 


INDIA 

April 3.—Col. Johnson arrived in New Delhi. 

April 4—General Wavell had a discussion with Maulana Azad and 
Pandit Nehru, and Sir Stafford Cripps saw Col. Johnson. 

{pril 5.—Sir Stafford Cripps saw the Finance Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, the Home Member, the Member for 
Indians oversea, and Air Vice-Marshal Collyer. Col. Johnson saw 
Pandit Nehru. 

{pril 6.—Sir Zafrullah Khan was appointed Agent-General for 
India in China, 
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April 7.—Sir Stafford Cripps handed the British Government's reply 
to the Congress Party’s counter-proposals to Dr. Azad, and later 
received Mr. Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah had a discussion with General Wavell, 

Pandit Nehru, in a speech ridiculing Japanese claims to be the 
“‘liberators’” of India, said the Congress had made clear its sympathy 
with the democracies, and its opposition to all the Axis Powers, Japan 
included. Referring to the bombing of Indian coastal towns he urged 
the Indian people not to panic, but to organize themselves in the 
determination to resist the aggressor. 

Dr. Moonje, Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha, announced that 
he had placed before General Wavell a proposal to raise a million 
guerrillas to fight behind the organized Indian Army, with at least 
100,000 men in each province, and he appealed to the youth of the 
country to volunteer for this service. 

April 8.—Mr. Jinnah stated that the British Government had 
consented to the appointment of an Indian Defence Member to the 
Executive Council. 

April 9.—New defence measures were taken, including the recruiting 
of a Pioneer Corps at Patna for clearing debris and doing reconstruction 
work anywhere in India, registration of all cycles in Calcutta, and the 
issue of metal identification discs to all A.R.P. personnel in Bengal 
factories. 

April 10.—The Congress Working Committee unanimously rejected 
the British proposals. Pandit Nehru, speaking in a campaign to arouse 
the people to their danger, said that whatever the result of the negotia- 
tions with Sir Stafford Cripps the duty of every Indian to serve and 
defend India to the uttermost remained. They could not run away 
from this and seek safety, and there was going to be no evacuation 
for them from their own country or from one place to another. It 
was the duty of every Indian abroad, who could do so, to return to 
the mother country. 

April 11.—Sir Stafford Cripps informed the press in Delhi that the 
British Government’s offer to India had been withdrawn, as the replies 
he had received from all parties had resulted in his regretfully advising 
the Government ‘“‘that there is not such measure of acceptance of their 
proposals as to justify their making a declaration in the form of the 
draft”. He added, ‘“We revert to the position as it was before I came 
out here, though not quite perhaps to that position’. 

April 12.—Pandit Nehru told the press in Delhi that, in spite of all 
that had happened, they were ‘‘not going te embarrass Britain’s war 
effort in India or the effort of our American friends who may come here. 
We are not going to surrender to the invader, just as we have not given 
in to the British in the last 22 years . . . It would be a tragedy for the 
world if Germany and Japan won this war and dominated the world”. 

He claimed he had gone to the utmost limit to come to terms with 
the British Government, and went on, “To-day India is the crux of the 
war. The only other really important theatre is the Russian . . . Every 
country in the world realizes this, except of course, the big people in 
Delhi and Whitehall—they are slow in understanding and compre- 
hension—therefore you have these frantic wireless appeals from 
Germany and Japan’”’. 

They could not afford to be bitter about the breakdown, in view 
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the gravity of the situation; the fundamental factor was the peril to 
India and what they were going to do about it. They wanted produc- 
tion to go on full speed ahead, and people must hold to their jobs and 
not run away from them. They could not participate in Britain’s war 
effort, however. Their problem was how to organize their own war 
eflort on their own basis of a free and independent India. He went on: “I 
cannot tolerate the idea that I should sit idle while the battle for India is 
being fought between foreign armies, while the Japanese are invading 
the country. I am not going to give in to Britain if she wants to 
exploit or rule India. Much less do I want the Indian peoples to give 
in or be passive towards the Japanese. I want them to resist them to 
the uttermost—assist them in the Congress way’’. Their policy in 
regard to the Japanese invasion was that they were out to embarrass 
them to the utmost. As far as he was concerned the British invasion 
was a played-out affair, and the new invasion might not be a played-out 
affair. Naturally, he had to judge every question from an Indian point 
of view. A fundamental factor was the distrust or dislike of the British 
Government. That might occasionally lead individuals to an expression 
of pro-Japanese views. That was a slaves’ sentiment. “‘It distresses 
me,” he concluded, ‘‘that any Indian should talk of the Japanese 
liberating India. Japan comes here either for imperialist reasons 
straight out, or to fight with the Briti h Government—not to liberate”’. 

April 13.—Sir Stafford Cripps left Karachi for England. 

It was learned that about 130,000 persons out of a population of 
600,000 had been evacuated from Madras since the first air alert was 
sounded there on April 7. 





IRAN 

April 11.—The Government ordered the banishment to south-east 
Iran, under police surveillance, of 6 leading Iranians charged with 
conducting Axis propaganda. 


ITALY 

March 31.—A cut of 20 to 40 per cent in the supply of electricity 
to all factories not engaged on war work was announced. 

April 4.—It was learned that the death sentence had been decreed 
for those guilty of the illegal manufacture of explosives or other war 
material, and for those carrying firearms or explosives without authori- 
zation. 


JAPAN 

April 6.—The Prime Minister broadcast a message warning the 
people of India of the “great calamities’ which would befall them if 
they ‘‘remain under the military control of Britain”. “British influence 
in India is now about to be exterminated’”’, he said. “The grim deter- 
mination of our empire to crush the U.S.A. and Britain is being steadily 
translated into action.” 


MALTA 


March 30.—The Governor broadcast a message to the people, 
encouraging them to continue their resistance to Axis air raids, and 
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emphasizing that, by forcing the enemy to employ a considerable air 
force against Malta, “‘we are making a definite, positive contributigy 
towards the well-being of our Allies and friends elsewhere’’. He added 
“The number of the enemy who will never go back is undoubtedly 
considerably greater than those definitely claimed.”’ 


MEXICO 

April 1.—Four important Nazi agents, including George Nikolaus 
a Gestapo agent, were arrested. 

April 2.—30 Germans and Italians and 3 Japanese were arrested 
in Mexico City and 13 Japanese in Chihuahua. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

April 4.—It was learned that the German authorities had seized al! 
silver, brass, and nickel coins in Holland, and had ordered the surrender 
of all non-ferrous metal from private homes. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


April 6.—Reports from the German-controlled Dutch wireless 
stated that thousands of Dutch men and women in Sumatra were t 
be sent to concentration camps by the Japanese as reprisal for thi 
fighting speeches made by Dr. Van Mook. 

April 7.—Admiral Helfrich was appointed Commander-in-Chief 0: 
all Netherlands and Netherlands East Indies forces at sea, in the aii 
and on land in the Far East. 


NEW GUINEA 


April 4.—Major-General Morris, the G.O.C., in an address to officers 
of the garrison at Port Moresby, said that Australian soldiers must 
cultivate the killer spirit against Japan. “I should not be surprised, 
he said, “if we have seen the tide turning’’, as a result of increased 
Allied aid. “It is inevitable that this should happen as America’ 
immense war potential comes into play on our side.” He called fo 
a greater offensive spirit to prevent the Japanese from moving closer 
to Australia, and said that the morale of the people of New Guinea 
and Australia was about to be proved. 


‘NORWAY 
March 30.—The Vichy News Agency stated that a new law had 
been enacted providing for the confiscation of all property belonging 
to ‘“‘persons acting against the interest of the people and State’. 
March 31.—It was learned that more than 2,000 teachers had now 
been arrested, about 20 per cent of the total number. ; 
April 1.—The German police at Trondheim arrested 54 leading 
citizens and others as hostages after the cutting of a German cable 
It was also learned that the sounding of the air-raid alarm for civilians 
had recently been forbidden, as the Trondheimers went into the 
streets to cheer the British airmen. 
Eleven Norwegian vessels left Gothenburg for Great Britain. (5¢« 
Sweden.) 
April 4.—Reports were current that education would virtuall\ 
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ease after Easter, owing to the shortage of P wecteax following the 
arrest of about 2.000 of them. The Quisling Government decreed a 
compu ilsory Easter holiday, but ordered 20,000 workers at Trondheim 
to spend it cutting wood in the Trondelag. The Church conflict was 

jest ribe -d as reaching a deadlock, as no Bishop would consecrate new 
Nazi clergy in place of the 7 Bishops who were dismissed, and who were 
organizing an independent Church without State subsidy. 

April 5.—Swedish reports stated that the deposed Bishop Berggrav 
was ordered by Quisling’s police not to preach in the Church of the 
saviour in Oslo, on Good Friday, as had been previously announced, 

nd the deposed Bishops of Kristiansand, Stavanger, Bergen, and 
Hamar were subjected to house arrest from April 1 and throughout 
Easter. 

It was learned that the Minister of the Interior had ordered the 
urest of all officials of his Ministry, and that the special correspondent 
in Oslo of the Stockholm paper Dagens Nyheter had been expelled by 
ferboven’s Press Department because ‘“‘the trend of his articles 
lispleased both Terboven and Quisling”’ 

New regulations were issued by the German authorities designed 
“to prevent strangers from posing as police officials’, following the 
use of Gestapo disguise to smuggle patriots out of the country. 

Nearly all clergymen in Norway read from the pulpit a letter of 

signation they had each individually sent to the Church Department, 
taking the same stand as the Bishops in renouncing powers delegated 
to them by the State, but retaining their spiritual duties given by 
ordination. This resignation was in protest against the Quisling 
Government’s attempt to take over the education of youth by com- 
pulsory enrolment of all from 10 to 18 years in the Quisling youth 
groups. 

April 6.—The official spokesman of the Church Department issued 
a statement indicating that the clergy who had resigned would not 
be allowed to perform any clerical act unless they resumed their 
offices fully, and that the State were arranging the civil registration 
of births and deaths, and civil burials and marriages. 

The Church Department announced that the schools in the Oslo 
and Hamar dioceses would reopen at once, except for the most populous 
entres in Oslo and Aker. 

April 7.—Quisling, in reply to the resignation of the clergy, issued 

1 law whereby laymen in certain conditions might act as pastors of 
communities where no clergymen were available. 

April 8.—Quisling published a long declaration on the Nasjonal 
samling and the Church, in which he attacked Bishop Berggrav and 
his followers as “‘frauds and traitors”’ 

{pril 9.—The Quisling authorities forbade the celebration of the 
second anniversary of the German invasion, and published regulations 
specifying penalties for those refusing to join the Quisling youth 
lormations, and threatening the parents of those under 14 with vicarious 
penalties. The Joint Church Council announced that it was responsible 
lor the declaration read in the churches in Easter Day. 

April 10.—Swedish reports stated that Bishop Berggrav had 
been arrested by the Quisling police, together with 3 other 
prominent clergymen, and taken to Bredtvedt concentration camp. 
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The Church Department telegraphed to the 1,100 clergymen an ulti. 
matum that they must resume office before 2 p.m. on April 11 or they 
would be summarily dismissed and forced to leave the district where 
they lived. 

April 11.—A conference was held on the church dispute, presided 
over by Quisling, and a statement was issued that clergymen who laid 
down their office were bound in duty to officiate until their resignations 
had been granted, after individual applications had been submitted 
and considered. 

April 12.—Sermons were preached as usual in the churches, since 
the clergy had clearly stated that they were resigning only their offices 
delegated by the State, but intended to pursue their spiritual duties. 

April 13.—The Government announced that they would set up a 
commission of 3 pro-Nazi and 3 anti-Nazi clergymen to reach a com- 
promise on the church conflict. Swedish reports stated that Quisling 
had been instructed by the German Commissioner to withdraw his 
order for the arrest of the Norwegian clergy, to declare their resigna- 
tions invalid, and permit the bishops to continue their work, so that 
they could be gradually replaced. 


PALESTINE 


March 30.—The Greek Prime Minister stated in Jerusalem that 
British and American war material, including substantial consignments 
under the Lease-Lend programme, were reaching Greek forces training 
in the Middle East. 

April 1.—The Government assumed the sole right to purchase 
wheat, barley, maize, millet, and sesame from the owners, in order 
to ensure the equitable distribution of foodstuffs. 


POLAND 


April 8.—Himmler issued a decree prescribing that throughout 
the territories incorporated in the Reich the population density was 
not to exceed 85 to 90 to the square kilometre. Agricultural areas 
were not to have a population density above 35 to the kilometre; 
therefore 60 per cent of the Polish population would live in the towns, 
which were to be kept at a standard size of about 15,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants. 

April 10.—It was learned that following Himmler’s visit to Cracow 
on March 14 and his discussion with Governor-General Frank, further 
sentences of death and penal servitude had been passed on Poles, 
including the arrest of Archbishop Jalbrzykowski of Vilna, on the 
ground that the passive as well as the active sabotage of the Poles 
imperilled the authority of the German occupation. 


RUMANIA 


April 8.—Marshal Antonescu was reported to have ordered the 
return from the Russian front of all farm labourers, estimated to 
number about 50,000, to help in the spring sowing. It was also reported 
that the whole population between 12 and 70 had been mobilized for 
agricultural work, and that night shifts were working on tractors 
engaged in ploughing. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

April 6—The Minister of Commerce and Industry said in the 
House of Assembly, when speaking on a Bill providing for an increase 
of 46,500,000 in the share capital of the Iron and Steel Corporation, 
that the capacity of the Corporation, originally set at 180,000 tons of 
raw steel a year, would soon be increased to 420,000 tons, and that 
sdditional machinery to be acquired would be assigned to the 
production of war material. 


SWEDEN 

March 31.—The Trade Minister left for Germany. 

April 1.—The 11 Norwegian ships leased to Britain, which were 
recently released by the Supreme Court, left Gothenburg for England. 


SYRIA 

April 9.—It was learned that Gen. Catroux had ordered the expul- 
sion of a number of people who were authorized to reside in the Levant 
under the terms of the Acre Armistice Commission, and who were stated 
tohave “infringed obligations of good behaviour towards the Allies’’. 
He stated that he would not “permit the introduction in those parts of 
the Levant which are at war of a new Trojan horse’. 


THAILAND 


April 6.—Tokyo reports stated that the Government had decided 
to appoint a representative at the Vatican. 


TRINIDAD 


March 30.—The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission left for 
British Guiana. 


TURKEY 


March 26.—The newspapers published articles commemorating the 
29th anniversary of the fall of Adrianople during the first Balkan war, 
reminding readers that it was a dark day in Turkish history, with an 
assurance that it would not recur. 

A second destroyer built by Great Britain for Turkey was delivered 
at Alexandretta. 

March 30.—It was learned that a trade agreement had recently been 
signed with Bulgaria. 

March 31.—Treaty of amity with China. (See China.) 

April 3.—Von Papen arrived back in Istanbul from Germany. 

April 7.—The Japanese Ambassador left Turkey for Budapest to 
attend a meeting of all the Japanese diplomatic representatives in the 
Balkan and Central European States. 

Von Papen visited M. Sarajoglu, the Foreign Minister. 

April 8.—The exchange of British and Italian wounded prisoners 
and protected personnel began at Smyrna. 
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U.S.A. 


March 30.—Col. Louis Johnson, chairman of the U.S. Advisory 
Mission to India, was appointed personal representative of President 
Roosevelt to India. 

The Mexican Foreign Minister arrived in Washington. 

The Inter-American Defence Board met for the first time in Washing. 
ton. The Army Chief of Staff told them that the effort of the U.S.A. 
was directed to the gathering of all the country’s forces “for a major 
offensive at the earliest possible date”. The Secretaries of War and the 
Navy both spoke of the increasing danger to the Americas, and Col, 
Knox declared that all must be prepared for an extension of the war to 
the South Atlantic and to the entire Pacific region. 

It was announced that the Pacific War Council had been set up in 
Washington and would maintain intimate contact with the similar 
body in London. The Australian Minister for External Affairs stated 
that this new council “‘will of course never attempt to interfere with the 
autonomy of the U.S. Service chiefs’. 

Lord Beaverbrook broadcast a message calling for all help for 
Russia, in which he described the Russian front as the battlefield of the 
world. ‘It seems to me’, he said, “that the hopes of humanity in 
Britain, Canada, and America are all centred in the fight which Stalin 
and the Red armies are putting up. If the Russian Army were scattered 
beyond the Urals, all our hopes would be scattered too; Nazi Germany 
would be in a position to fight a war that would be long indeed.’ He 
urged that superior weight of munitions alone would not bring victory: 
“unbreakable morale is absolutely a condition of triumph in war’’ 


March 31.—The chairman of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey emphatically denied statements that his company had been 
engaged as late as 1939 in an effort to establish relations with Japan 
contrary to American interests, and that the company had built a 
hydrogenation plant for German interests in occupied France. 

President Roosevelt, at a press conference, described the new Pacific 
War Council as essentially a “consultative body’’, and said that 
members of the Councils both in London and Washington would have 
equal voices in the presentation of their views. 

President Roosevelt had a long talk with Mr. Casey, who relinquished 
his post as Australian Minister. 


April 1.—It was learned that official sources had made it known that 
the U.S.A. would adopt a policy of preferential treatment in the supply 
of military equipment towards those American countries which had 
either declared war against or broken off relations with the Axis 
Powers. 

The first meeting of the Pacific War council was held at the White 
House. 

President Roosevelt received Sir Girja Bajpai, the Agent-General 
for India, and later in a speech at Philadelphia Sir Girja spoke favour- 
ably of the British proposals for India, as giving India “‘practically all 
she wants’’. 


April 3.—An order freezing all bicycle stocks and forbidding all sales 
of bicycles was issued in order to reserve the supply of bicycles for 
defence workers. 
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April 4.—The State Department announced that “in view of the 
importance of French Equatorial Africa in the united war effort’’ the 
Government had decided to establish a Consulate-General at Brazza- 
yille, thereby recognizing the “effective control” of the Free French 
over that region. 

William Pelley, leader of the ‘Silver Shirts”, the largest American 
Fascist organization, was arrested. It was also learned that a few days 
previously George Christians, organizer of the “‘Crusader White Shirts”, 
had been arrested. 

April 5.—Mr. Nelson announced in Washington: “America is ahead 
of schedule on tank production, and the ’plane programme has been met 
in January, February, and March.” He added that the year’s schedule 
or merchant shipping and anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns should also 
be met. ‘“America’s industrial plant is really beginning to roll, but we 
must remember that we can break every record we have made and still 
fall short of need.” ; 

April 7.—The Secretary for Commerce told the Truman Defence 
Committee that America could produce at present over 700,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber, and added: “‘This figure can be increased if necessary.” 

Mr. Nelson said that the conversion of civilian industries to war 
roduction would reach its peak very shortly, with the issuing of orders 
stopping most private building construction and prohibiting the use of 
ron and steel for most civilian needs. He said that military expenditure 
in March for munitions and construction was $80 million a day, 
three times the total in March, 1941. He added that the Ford factory 
for heavy bombers would be in production a month ahead of 
schedule. 

Lord Halifax said, in a speech at New York, that he still hoped that 
“wiser counsels’”’ would prevail in India. ‘I can well understand the 
distaste with which many Indians are likely to regard particular 
features of the British scheme’’, he said, ““but if any scheme is to be 
uccessful it must carry the broad agreement both of the minorities and 
the rulers of the Indian States. The ideal of a united India would more 
surely be destroyed at this stage by ignoring the claims of these essential 
parties to it than in any other way.” On the question of defence, he 
emphasized that if Indian demands involved a division of responsibility 
his would be fatal to the defence of India. He praised India’s war 
ort, her increasing output of munitions, and the expansion of her 
amy by voluntary enlistment to about 1,500,000 men. He declared 
that Congress, the Moslem League, the Depressed Classes, and the 
Princes were the four major factors which must combine if India were 
to obtain full Dominion status, and which must bear the responsibility 
i they rejected the British proposals. ‘‘The sincerity of the British 
Lovernment has been proved,” he said. ‘No one will any longer be 
rble to fool an audience by accusing the British of bad faith to India.”’ 
{the negotiations failed, however, “the British Government would find 
tself obliged to do its own duty”’. 

President Roosevelt, in a letter to a special conference at Detroit of 
he United Automobile Workers’ Union, took a definite stand against 
touble time and other premium payments in war-time, and announced 
he Government’s intention ‘‘to re-negotiate contracts with the em- 
loyers, wherever necessary, to ensure that savings from the relin- 
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quishment of double or premium time go not to the employer but to the 
nation’’. 

The State Department announced that satisfactory assurances ha; 
been received from Vichy that U.S. shipments would not reach the Axis 
military forces or be diverted for civilian use by enemy Powers, ay 
therefore the exchange of materials between the U.S.A. and Frenct 
North Africa would shortly be res med. 

April 8.—The War Production Board issued an order prohibiting th 
new construction of non-essential houses, roads, and commercia 
buildings. 

Mr. Nelson told the Press that the value of munitions manufacture 
and war construction in March was $2,500,000,000. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to General Wainwright authoriz- 
ing him to make any decision he deemed necessary in the light of events 
in the Bataan Peninsula. 

April 10.—M. Litvinov, speaking at Philadelphia, made an appeal 
for a second front in Europe. He said that victory was impossible 
without the destruction of Hitler, and, declaring that Hitler could not 
be destroyed by blockading Germany or solely by bombarding German 
towns, he called for the opening of a second front in order to compel 
him to scatter his forces. 

April 12.—It was announced that 64 Germans had been arrested in 
the predominantly German quarter of New York. They were ail aliens 


a 


and members of the illegal Kyffhauserbund. Arms and literature were 


official organization of German ex-service men, were arrested in New 
York. Much contraband, including rifles, wireless sets, cameras, and 
binoculars, was also seized. 

Mr. Welles handed a Note to the Vichy Ambassador, promising {ull 
restoration of French sovereignty over all former French territory when 
victory had been won. The Note drew a sharp distinction between the 
existing Vichy Government and the people of France, and though it 
expressed sympathy with the difficulties of Marshal Pétain’s position, 
it condemned those elements in the Vichy Government who were ready 
to collaborate with Germany. The U.S.A. hoped for the future freedom 
and restoration of France, but the Note emphasized that “‘only by the 
destruction of the present criminal régime in Germany, and by the 
complete defeat of the armies of Germany and the dictatorships which 
have aligned themselves with Germany can that hope be realized”. 

The Note was technically in reply to a request made by M. Haye 
that the U.S.A. should clarify its position towards ‘‘the rights of the 
French Government” over the Cameroons and French Equatorial Africa, 
and the U.S. Administration made it clear that their policy was to 
recognize whatever French authority effectively controlled French 
territory, and therefore, if the Vichy Government had been in effective 
control of the Cameroons and French Equatorial Africa, negotiations 
would have taken place with it before the Consulate-General was 
established at Brazzaville. The Note concluded: ‘“‘The French people 
may rest assured that the Government and people of the U.S.A. will 
continue to maintain unimpaired their full respect for the sovereign 
rights of the people of France. They may continue to be confident 
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that by the victory of the United Nations those rights will be restored 
intact to them.”’ 


U.S.S.R. 

March 31.—Sir Archibald Clark Kerr presented his letters of cred- 
ence to the President and later was received by M. Stalin. 

April 4.—A congress of delegates of all the Slav peoples opened in 
Moscow. It called for a holy war against German Fascism, and the 
formation of an inner front of sabotage and revolt. The chairman 
declared that the issue of the life or death of the Slavs was being fought 
out on Russian soil, and it was urged that the spring offensive of the 
Germans against the Russians should be made the spring offensive of 
the Slav peoples in the rear of the Germans as well as of the Red Army, 
and detailed instructions for sabotage were worked out. A powerful 
appeal was addressed to Bulgarian women not to allow their menfolk 
to be sent to fight the Russians. 

April 5.—M. Kaganovich was relieved of his duties as Commissar of 
Means of Communications and appointed deputy chairman of the trans- 
port committee to co-ordinate rail, sea, and river transport, and was 
replaced as Commissar by M. Khrulev. 

April 6.—M. Molotov received the new Japanese Ambassador, Mr. 
sato. 

April 7.—The new U.S. Ambassador, Admiral Standley, arrived in 
Kuibyshev. 

April 11.—M. Kalinin, writing in Jzvestia, said the Fascist Army had 
passed its zenith, and declared that Nazi troops’ morale was low. 
German tank superiority was declining, while Russian output was 
increasing, and the quality was superior to that of the German tanks. 
In the air the Luftwaffe was no longer dominant, and the Germans 
were compelled to concentrate large numbers of aircraft on certain 
sectors to protect their ground forces, and this cost them enormous 
losses. 

He also said that between 200,000 and 300,000 Germans were put 
out of action during the winter because of frost-bite, and that the 
Donetz Basin was gradually being freed, and ‘‘sooner than the Germans 
think’ coal from there would again be available for Soviet industry. 

April 13.—Pravda, on the first anniversary of the agreement 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R., warned Japan to keep its terms 
carefully. It enumerated Japanese “incidents’’ which had “seriously 
tested’”’ relations between the two countries, and remarked that the 
Soviet Union had never broken any pact it had signed. “‘It is neces- 
sary’, it stated, “that the Japanese military Fascist cliques, who are 
dizzy with military successes, should understand that their blabbering 
eer war and invasion in the north might damage most of all Japan 

erself.”” 

M. Molotov received the new U.S. Ambassador. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

April 1.—Turkish reports stated that the Bulgarian troops policing 
Yugoslavia, to avenge the death of 20 Bulgarian soldiers killed in an 
encounter with Serb guerrillas, had completely destroyed Boynik and 
2 other villages near Leskovatz. They had also shot all the prisoners 
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in a concentration camp at Nish, after some of them had escaped after 
killing 2 sentries, together with several hundred hostages, a total of 
1,200 people. The men aged 17 to 50 of the German minority in the 
Banat were reported to be showing great reluctance to respond to the 
German call to the colours. 

Swiss reports stated that Dr. Matchek, the former leader of the Croat 
Peasant party, had been released from police supervision. 

April 7.—The Government, in London, announced that the German 
ultimatum to General Mihailovitch and his patriot army had expired, 
and that, following his refusal to surrender, the members of the families 
of the guerrilla fighters were being taken as hostages and held respon- 
sible for the acts of the patriot army. 

April 9.—It was learned that 6 or 7 Bulgarian divisions had been 
moved into Yugoslavia, and that only one out of the eight previous 
German divisions remained, in the neighbourhood of Belgrade. The 
Bulgarian military authorities informed the Serb population that for 
every Bulgarian soldier killed 170 Serbs would be executed, and for 
every officer killed a whole village or town would be destroyed. 

April 13.—It was learned that the German authorities had arrested 
the families of the staff of Gen. Mihailovich and those of the 14 com- 
manders of the guerrilla forces, in accordance with their recent 
ultimatum. 
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